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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Queen Victoria is taking a brief domestic visiting-tour; begin- 
ning with a few days passed in the hospitable mansion of her Prime 
Minister, Sir Ropert Prex. Such “ progresses,” as they are 
rather affectedly called, are laudable enough: they are “ good for 
trade”; they gratify considerable numbers of the people, who see 
the sight of Royalty on its travels ; and they bring the young Queen 
and her consort more familiarly into the society of the English 
gentry. So far they tend to enlarge the Sovereign’s practical 
knowledge of her dominions and people. But that knowledge is 
sadly distorted by the special efforts to do honour to a tourist who 
travels in state. Every thing wears a gala aspect: the people, as 
at Tamworth now, appear in raptures at the mere sight and smile 
of the Royal countenance; and even the domestic circle within 
which the guest enters, assumes an unaccustomed state and splen- 
dour. There must, one would think, be less of amusement and 








relief in thus dragging the stale and oft-breathed atmosphere of 


ceremonial about with the traveller, than in a visit to society in its 
quieter and more real state. Nor does the journey, at the most, 
go any great way beyond the precincts of the palace: the homely 
condition of the middle class is an unknown territory ; the destitu- 
tion and misery of the poor are perhaps unimagined by the Sovereign, 
whose wish and word, wisely spoken, could do a great deal to sti- 
mulate the zeal of others in amending that miserable condition. 
Haroun the Just went about among his people; visited the poor 
in their squalor and wretchedness; assumed for a short hour the 
fisher's burden and toil; and thus knew the things of which his 
councillors spake: for all our “ diffusion of information,” Queen 
Victoria is behind the despot of a semi-barbarous land and age in 
knowing the actual condition of “ my people.” Might there not 
be a Royal progress in Tothill Fields? might she not pay a visit, 
incognita, to the hopeless lodging of some poor sempstress ; and 
smile a real blessing of sympathy and hope on Spitalfields? Alas! 
the “ forms of society” forbid such an expectation; and we must 
be content with the thought, that these trips to a limited domain, 
and amid a world of holyday-decorations that shut out the reali- 
ties, are an innocent and healthful pleasure to one whom all desire 
to please. 





Ireland is promised a comparative lull, both in political agitation 
and Jegal strife; for the State trial is delayed until after Christmas, 
and Mr. O'Connett retires to Darrynane. ‘The defendants ma- 
naged to put off the trial in this way. They applied to the Court 
to throw it over the commencement of the year, on two grounds: 
first, that they had not time to prepare evidence commensurate 
with the extent of the charges in the “ monster-indictment,’—a 
plea which was not entertained by the Court; and secondly, that 
the existing Jury-list, whence must be selected a Jury for the 
trial, was not framed according to law,—and that plea was more 
successful, The occasion of it, indeed, illustrates at once the lax 
procedure in Ireland and the lax state of political morals. No 
Sooner had it become probable that Mr. O’Connexu and his com- 


" : irre : 
ance: he refused to take cognizance of party or “ sides"; and his 


«| impartial aid in furthering the really needful work of purging and 


amending the list saved much of the scandal that conduct less de- 
corous and adroit might have occasioned. It has not, however, 
concealed the disgraceful fact of a political struggle over the mate- 
rials for Juries, waged by the friends of parties under trial and 
their opponents. The undoubted fact that the Jury-list was 
vitiated, served the immediate object of the defendants: the Attor- 
ney-General admitted that the Jury should be, like Czsar'’s wife, 
not only pure but unsuspected; and he consented to defer the 
trial to the 15th of January. That is some days earlier than the 
other side wished to make it, but still it accomplishes the main pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it does not appear at all to injure the posi- 
tion of Government. Mr. Smiru seems, like a sensible man, to take no 
notice of the censure heaped upon him except to profit by it: he now 
expressly recognizes his duty, not only to his immediate employers 
of the Executive, but to the public ; he takes a more comprehensive 





view of his function than its merely legal aspect; and in waiving 
dry technicalities in favour of more liberal constructions and sub- 
stantial justice, instead of weakening he strengthens his position. 
It is the business of the Government not only to see the law en- 
forced and obeyed in its spirit, but to show that they are solicitous 
solely to maintain the just spirit of established law: too petty an 
adherence to the letter of the law would imply that its spirit was 
forgotten or évaded. Mr. Smiru has redeemed much of the mis- 
take in bearing that he made in the earlier stages of the prosecution. 

Meanwhile, we are not sorry for the delay ; on many grounds. It 
must be an advantage to the ultimate issue, that the Judges are 
released for a time from the harassing trouble, which must have 
had its influence on the judgment and temper of any human beings. 
Any air of persecution, into which unbroken and obstinate resistance 
to delay might have, in appearance, degenerated, has been prevented. 
And, not the least advantage, the chief defendant, the veteran agi- 
tator, is released for a brief relaxation in the country before the 
more arduous labours of the defence. It was said that Mr.O'’Con- 
NELL’'s health had begun to suffer ; and, whatever the upshot of the 
proceedings may be, we believe that most people would regret any 
permanent injury of that kind and from these proceedings to his 
declining years. 

Another regret frequently recurs to us. The “ O'Connell com- 
pensation” has actually reached an enormous amount. Of course 
it will be spent in further agitation and the contingent expenses of 
the law: but had such sums as Mr. O’Connett has received in 
compensation for the loss of his professional emoluments, latterly 
been devoted to obtaining for him a permanent and independent 
income, much of the perhaps unconscious motive to mischie- 
vous agitation might have ceased. For such a purpose, we be- 
lieve that a “compensation” could have been raised in Englahd 
as well as Ireland. It may not be the aptest time to talk of Such 
a thing: yet it would be mere affectation to regard O’ConNELL as 
a common criminal; and thoughts will enter one’s head without 
respect of time or etiquette. 





The Anti-Corn-law League have improved their defeat in Salis- 
bury, by forming a branch association in the borough. There is 
no more talk of prosecution for past offences against election- 
purity: from which it may be inferred that the offences were either 
not very gross or not very tangible. ‘The “influence” exerted 








was probably a moral and implied, rather than an express and 
cognizable intimidation. But the League promise future “ pro- 
tection” to the electors. The striking fact is, that they have 


| effected a permanent occupation of Salisbury, and are to pursue in 
| that town the same process of gradually exciting and absorbing 
| into their own body a large portion of the community, that they 


have pursued with so much success in the North. Mr. Cospen, 
the most business-like of agitators, establishes the branch associa- 
tion in person. It does not appear that the agriculturists have any 


| leaders of equal activity, pertinacity, and ability, to oppose to the 


panions would be tried, than his friends made a bold attempt to | 


influence the composition of the Jury; and every effort was 


exerted to defer the trial until their manceuvre could take 
effect. The observance of the law in the preparation of 


the Jury-list had been culpably neglected ; apparently because 
no party had heretofore taken any interest in the matter: 


dead men’s names remained on the list, and disqualified names ; 


while very many qualified persons were excluded. But the 


League councillors; or that they have any organization which 
might help them to bear up against the encroachments of the 
foreign invaders. The League have taken a formidable bite at 
Salisbury, and will probably swallow it quite before the next elec- 
tion. 








The “ Ministerial crisis” in Spain has reached another “ settle- 
ment,” if the expression may be allowed in Spanish affairs. The 
expiring Lopez Cabinet were growing more liberal as their strength 


view of the Repealers was, that an enforcement of the law | left them; and two of their last acts were, to promulgate measures 


would place on the list more “Liberals” and Roman Catholics ; 
and at the periodical revision before the Recorder, law-agents at- 
tended to carry out the new movement. The opposite party 
had got scent of the scheme, and their law-agents also at- 
tended; so that the Recorder's revision-court seems to have 
become a scene somewhat like a Revising Barrister’s. Luckily, 
the Recorder was not startled from his propriety by the disturb- 


| 
| 








| provide a check against that oppression, by cultivating an al- 


for a general election of Municipalities under the old law, many 
of those which exist having been appointed by the Government ; 
and to reéstablish the National Guard of Madrid. It is said that 
the military power and alliance of the Moderados, which had helped 
the Lorrz party into office, had become converted into a 
tyranny which oppressed it; and now the endeavour was, to 
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liance with the Liberals. Another surmise is, that the ob- 
ject in proposing measures so popular was, merely to em- 
barrass the successors of the Ministers. Whatever their projects, 
S. Lorerz and his colleagues found themselves too feeble to retain 
the responsibilities of office any longer; and they resigned. A 
Cabinet was reconstituted on the 24th November, having for its 
chief S. Orozaca; but comprising Serrano, the young and able 
member of the late Cabinet, who is reported to have been making 
the most marked advances towards the Liberals. The new Minis- 


ters are also reported to contemplate some kind of reform in the | 


administration of finance and in the regulation of municipal 
elections. 


Meanwhile, Barcelona is tranquillized, and has begun the peace- | 


ful occupation of its usual manufactures. The éendency of things 


in Spain seems to be at present towards the consolidation of order; | 


but where there is so much secrecy, double-dealing, and inconti- 
nence of purpose combined, every anticipation may be destroyed 
by the time the next mail arrives. 





The Court. 
Winpsor Cast-e is deserted by its gay throng, and is left in possession 
of the Royal infants and those who have them in charge; for all its 
guests have departed; and the Queen and Prince Albert have set out 
on their Northern visiting-tour. 


For a part of the week, however, the regal abode retained its bustle. , 


Accompanied by the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, the Queen and 
Prince came to town, by the Great Western Railway, on Saturday, and | 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace; where they arrived before ten | 
o'clock. The two suites, French and English, were in attendance ; and 
there was the usual escort to and from the railway. 

Prince Albert repaired to Somerset House, and transacted business at | 
the office of the Dutchy of Cornwall; returning to the Palace at noon. | 

A deputation from the French Benevolent Society waited on the | 
Duke of Nemours, and was presented by the Count de Sainte Aulaire. | 
In the course of the morning, the Duke and Dutchess went to Kensing- 
ton; and subsequently the Duke visited the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Count de Sainte Aulaire. 

At three o’clock, the party returned to Windsor, in the same order 
as when they came. 

On Sunday the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours took leave of their 
hosts. The Duke had at one time contemplated an earlier departure; 
for while at Melton Mowbray, he received intelligence that his eldest 
son, the Count of Eu, was seriously ill; and his Royal Highness re- 
turned to Windsor at an early hour on Friday morning, after travelling 
all night, intending to proceed forthwith to France. In the mean time, 
a second message had arrived at the Castle, announcing a favourable 
turn in the child’s malady—croup; and the day of departure was de- 
ferred till Sunday. The Duke and Dutchess left the Castle at a quarter 
before nine o’clock, attended by their own suite, and by Lord and Lady 
Portman, Colonel Buckley, and Colonel Wylde. They came to town 
by the railway; and from Paddington, the Duke and Dutchess pro- 
ceeded to the French Embassy ; where they attended mass in the chapel. 
About ten o’clock, they arrived at Woolwich; and were conducted on 
board the French war-steamer Archiméde, by the authorities of the 
station. In consequence of the low state of the tide, however, the 
vessel did not leave its moorings until ten at night; when it moved for- 
ward for France, under a parting salute from the shore, 

The Queen and Prince Albert walked over to Frogmore on Monday 
morning, to visit the Dutchess of Kent. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been, the Prince of Oettingen 
Wallerstein, the Duke of Palmella, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Jersey, Count Montgelas, and Sir Henry Wheatley. All visiters took 
their departure by ‘l'uesday, except the Earl of Jersey, who remained | 
as one of the suite. 


The Dutchess of Kent arrived at the Castle at eight o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, to breakfast with the Queen and Prince Albert. At 
nine, the travellers set out for the Watford Station of the Birmingham | 
Railway. The Queen and Prince Albert rode in the first carriage ; 
in the next were Lady Portman, Lady in Waiting, the Honourable 
Matilda Paget, Maid of Honour, the Earl of Jersey, Master of the 
Horse, and Mr. G, E, Anson, Secretary to the Prince. The Railway 
Company had made suitable preparations for the reception of their 
Hlustrious passengers: the entrance to the Station, the staircase down 
to it, (for it is in a deep cutting,) the platform, and the waiting-room, 
were carpeted with crimson cloth; the station was decorated with flags 
and evergreens ; and, as at all the principal towns, the richer inhabitants 
were admitted to the platform by ticket. A handsome and luxurious 
carriage had been quickly constructed for the use of the Queen, and 
was placed in the midst of a special train of five carriages and three , 
trucks. Her Majesty and the Prince were conducted to it by Mr. Glyn, 
the Chairman, and other officers of the Company; who went with the 


train. The day was fine, and every point on the road was thronged by 
spectators. At Wolverton, the Queen and Prince alighted, and took 


some hasty refreshment dignified by the name of luncheon. At Blis- | 
worth, the decorations usually displayed were varied by a company of 
the Sixty-fourth Regiment ranged along the line; at Weedon, there | 
was a similar parade, and a salute was fired from the battery. At 
Rugby, the scholars of the School, headed by the Master, the Reverend 
Dr. Tait, were drawn up on the platform. The engine and railway- | 
officers were changed at Hampton; where the train took the Derby 
line. Tamworth was reached at a quarter to three o’clock. ; 
Here, in a pavilion erected for the occasion, the Royal pair were re- 
ceived by Sir Robert Peel, his son Mr. Robert Peel, and several dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood. It is recorded 
that her Majesty on alighting, bowed graciously, saying—“ A fine day, 
Sir Robert!” and another account has it that she heartily shook 
hands with the Baronet. Her Majesty passed to her carriage leaning 
on Sir Robert’s arm; and when he had handed her into it, the whole 
party moved at a moderate pace towards Tamworth; three companies | 
of Staffordshire Yeomanry forming the escort. At the entrance of the 
town were stationed the members of the Corporation; and the Mayor, 


| School, the School of Medicine, and the Proof House. 


Ss 
| kneeling, and suiting the action to the word, said—“TI deliver to your 
| Majesty the mace”; to which the Queen replied—* Take it; for it 
cannot be in better hands.” Addresses were also presented from the 
inhabitants of Tamworth and of the county. The cortége went on to 
Drayton Manor ; Sir Robert Peel riding by the side of the carriage, 

On her arrival at that seat, the Queen was received by Lady Pee| and 
a bevy of ladies, and condueted to a private apartment; where her Ma. 
jesty and the Prince partook of luncheon. At eight o'clock, Sir Ro. 
bert Peel conducted the Queen to the dining-room ; Prince Albert giv. 
ing his arm to Lady Peel. The Queen wore a dress of pink silk ang 
satin, adorned with lace; a profusion of emeralds and diamonds, and 
the insignia of the Garter. The other guests at table on that day were 
! Earl Talbot, the Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch, Lady Portman, the 
Duke of Wellington, Archdeacon Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield elect 
the Honourable Miss Paget, General Wemyss, Colonel Bouverie, My. 
Anson, Mr. Bramall, Mayor of Tamworth, Lieutenant-Colonel Monck. 
ton, and Mr, John Shaw Manley, High Sheriff of the county. Mp, 
Robert Peel was also of the party. After dinner, the party withdrew 
to the library ; and the Queen retired to rest soon after eleven o'clock, 
| Her Majesty breakfasted next morning at half-past eight, in her 
| private apartment; and at eleven o’clock was walking in the grounds 
| with Lady Peel and other ladies. 

At nine o’clock, Prince Albert, attended by Mr. Anson and Colone] 
Bouverie, set out for Birmingham; and reached the Railway-station 
in that town about half-past ten o’clock. On the platform were sta. 

' tioned, Mr. Weston, the Mayor, and a number of the municipal autho. 
rities, Mr. Scholefield the Member, Mr. M. D. Hill the Recorder, Colone] 
Thorn the officer commanding in the district, Lord Warwick, and 4 
| crowd of ladies and gentlemen. A company of the Eighty-fourth Re. 
giment formed a guard of honour; and a party of Lancers attended as 
an escort for the Royal carriage, which was in waiting. In the car. 
riage with the Prince rode the Mayor, Mr. Anson, and Colonel 
Bouverie. As his royal Highness passed along, the pressure of the 
crowd was so great that many people were thrown down and trampled 
on; but no one was seriously hurt. Conducted by the Mayor, Mr, 
Scholefield, Colonel Thorn, and Mr. James Taylor, the Prince succes. 
sively visited the glass-manufactory of Bacchus and Sons, Muntz’s 
manufactory of patent yellow metal used for sheathing the bottoms of 


| ships and other purposes, Jennings and Bettridge’s manufactory of 


papier-maché, Elkington and Co.’s electro-plating works, Armfield’s 
gilt and silver plate manufactory ; the Town Hall, the Free Grammar 
At the Gram- 
mar School, the Prince took some refreshment with the Reverend Mr, 
Lee. On returning to the Railway-station, his Royal Highness was 
met by the Queen Dowager and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, who 
had come from Whitley Court to accompany him to Drayton Manor; 
and thither they proceeded. 

Prince Albert went oat shooting on Thursday morning, attended by 
Mr. Anson and the Earl of Jersey, and accompanied by Prince Edward, 
Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of Buccleuch. First, the Prince, in a 
boat, went on the water, and shot two ducks; then, he turned to cover- 
shooting, and killed 60 pheasants, 25 hares, 8 rabbits, and 1 woodcock: 
the whole party killed about 200 head of game. 

At two o'clock, the Queen and Prince Albert, with the principal 
visiters, set out for a visit to Lichfield. The road thither was peopled by 
groupes in holyday-clothes, and adorned here and there with triumphal 
arches of evergreen. At the entrance to the town itself, the Corporation 
received the Sovereign with the usual formalities; and the streets and 
windows were crowded. The party went to view the cathedral—the 
Dean and other clerical authorities being in attendance; and returned 
to Drayton Manor by a quarter-past four o'clock. 

In the evening there was a levee; at which the principal gentry of 
the neighbourhood were presented to their Sovereign. 

The illustrious visiters took their departure yesterday ; having first, 
however, walked in the grounds, and the Prince also spent a short time 
in duck-shooting. At ten o’clock, the Queen and her consort entered 
their carriage, accompanied by Sir Robert and Lady Peel and Earl 
Talbot. At Drayton, Fazeley, and Tamworth, crowds were collected, 
with the usual show of delight; and such was the case throughout the 
route. At the Tamworth station of the Birmingham and Derby Rail- 
way, Sir Robert and his immediate companions took their leave. The 
Royal travellers departed by a special train for Derby; and thence, by 
the North Midland Railway, to Chesterfield; the authorities of the two 
railways being in attendance. The Duke of Devonshire, accompanied 
by the local authorities, lay and clerical, received Queen Victoria at 
the station ; and, leaning on his arm, her Majesty repaired to a private 
apartment which had been prepared for her reception ; Prince Albert ac- 
companying her. Ina few minutes, the Duke conducted her Majesty 
to the carriage ; and, escorted by a troop of Derbyshire Yeomanry, the 
whole party proceeded to the Duke’s seat, Chatsworth; and entered 
the grounds about one o’clock. 

The Duke of Wellington followed the Queen about an hour after her 
departure. ‘The Queen Dowager and her party left Drayton for the 
seat of Earl Howe; but are to meet Queen Victoria at Belvoir Castle, 
the Duke of Rutland’s seat; and the owner himself, who had joined 
the party at Drayton Manor, also took his leave, to make preparations. 

Besides the visiters already mentioned, the circle at the Manor com- 
prised Earl Howe, the Countess of Brownlow, the Right Honourable 
Yates Peel, Major Peel, the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Newdegate, the Earl 
of Aylesford, Mr. Watts Russell, and Mr. Adderley. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester is not yet pronounced convalescent, but 
is “ going on well.” Her Royal Highness has been visited by the 
Dutchess of Kent and the Duke of Cambridge; and inquiries are made 

daily at Gloucester House. 

The Duke of Cambridge Jeft town on Thursday, by the Great 
Western Railway, to visit Sir Gore Ouseley, at his seat, Hall Barne 
Park, in Buckinghamshire. 





The tetropolis. 

A meeting of inhabitants of the borough of Southwark was held on 
Wednesday, at the Bridge-house Hotel, to consider the scheme of Cor- 
poration Reform which has recently been submitted to the Common 
Council. Mr. Pilcher was in the chair. Mr. Corner stated, that in 
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1836, the borough had, in a petition to the Common Council, sought 
the restoration of its ancient rights; but a Committee of the Council 


reported on the petition, that its prayer could not be granted without a 
special act of Parliament, for which it was not then expedient to apply. 
There was now an opportunity of attaining the object in view. Mr. 
Corner referred to historical records, to show that the houses on old 
London Bridge did not constitute, as was generally supposed, Bridge 
Ward Without, but that they belonged to Bridge Ward Within; the 
whole borough of Southwark forming the outer Ward. Of course, it 
could not now be made one ward ; but, in accordance with his view, 
Mr. Scovell moved a resolution, which directed that a petition should 
be presented to the Common Council, praying “that in the bill about 
to be brought before Parliament for certain improvements in the con- 
stitution and government of the City, provision might be made for 
more effectually uniting the borough of Southwark with the city of 
London, according to the intention of the charter of Edward the Sixth, 
and for giving to the inhabitants of Southwark a fair and adequate 
representation in the councils of the city of Loudon. The resolution 


was affirmed; and a committee was appointed to further the object of | 


the meeting. 

The Anti-Corn-law League held their usual monthly meeting at 
Covent Garden Theatre, on Thursday evening. The President, Mr. 
George Wilson, took the chair at seven o'clock; at which time the 
stage was crowded with leading members of the League, and the whole 
house was filled to overflowing. - In his introductory speech, the Chair- 
man stated that the Manchester subscription towards the League Fund 
amounted to 17,6002; and at a meeting in Rochdale, on Tuesday last, 
which was attended by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Colonel Thomp- 


son, 1,650/. had been raised, in addition to a previous subscription of | 


1,100. 

; Mr. Cobden alluded to the Salisbury election ; and from his observa- 
tions it appears that “ exclusive dealing” was the great means of com- 
pulsion used by the opposite party ; more tangible kinds of corruption 
being difficult to get at— 

Te put down bribery would be to take a step that would give the League the 
strongest hold upon those classes which they were most anxious to have among 
their supporters—those distinguished for their moral and religious qualities. 
Nothing, then, would they more gladly do than discover a case of bribery, and 
prosecute it at the expense of the League. But there were difficulties in the 
way. Both bribers and bribees took care to have no witnesses of their trans- 
actions; and therefore it was not easy to get up such evidence as would lead a 
jury to convict. But the League’s reward of 1007. was offered both in London 
and in Salisbury ; and they did not despair of finding a case yet, if for a 
jury, at least for the House of Commons. He was not disposed to say that 
Salisbury might not turn out a Durham yet. The audience might depend 
upon it that if a case of bribery should be detected, the League would prosecute 
it with the utmost possible diligence and to the utmost possible extent. 

He commented at some length on the new movement of the 7%mes 
in favour of a fixed duty on corn; but, he asked, why was there to be a 
fixed duty ? why was the bread of the people to be taxed at : 

What argument was there fora fixed duty? Wasit for the benefit of the 
people who ate the corn, or of the merchant who paid the duty? No. Was 
it advantageous to the farmer? The farmer knew that he would pay a rent 
precisely in proportion to the additional cost of the corn. Was it for the good 
of the farm-labourer ? As his friend Cvlonel Thompson said, “ Look at his 
calves.” Well, then, for whose benefit was a fixed duty to be maintained ? 
Why, the landlord, particularly and exclusive] What right had the landlord 
to tax the people’s bread? Was it on the ground that he endured exclusive 
burdens? That was what they wanted Lim to prove; and frequent opportuni- 

ties had been offered to the landlord he Tlouse of , but he had 

always run away. 

After pursuing several arguments 2g i fixed duty, he contrasted 
the miserable wages of agricultural labourers with the higher amounts 
received by manufacturing labourers; producing several details. He 
touched upon the incendiary fires which are noted by the papers—the 
Globe on Saturday mentioned ten: if his own works were set on fire, 
the only danger would be, that the people would throw the incendiary 
into the flames. He charged the Morning Post with using such lan- 
guage—Socialist and anarchical—towards the manufacturers and their 
workpeople, that if applied to employers and labourers in the agricul- 
tural districts, must produce the most mischievous results: the Post 
and those who wrote it were greatly chargeable with the incendiary 
fires, Referring to the agitation in London for the relief of the house- 
less poor, he asked what was to be done for those who were not yet 
wandering in the streets? and he recommended repeal of the Corn- 
laws, as relief for all. 

The next speaker was Mr. Lambert, Chairman of Mr. Bouy 
Committee at Salisbury ; who stated that 1,008 inhabitants of that to 
had now enrolled themselves members of the League. 

_ Colonel Thompson followed, with congratulations on t) 
circumstances under which the League met— 

He remembered that at one time serious doubts were entertained as to 
whether they might not be put down by authority. It was said that in that 
house nothing but dramatic entertainments could be lawfully exhibited: he 
began, therefore, to think that his honourable friend the Member for Stockport 
must, like Urania, descend from a cloud to the sound of soft music. He had 
no doubt, if the cause of free trade could be promoted by it, that the Member 
for Durham and for Wolveriampton would consent to dance a pas de deux. 
(Great laughter.) For his own part, was perfectly ready to appear as Blue 
Beard or Timour the Tartar, according as the riding-master of the establish- 
ment announced that the pied charger or the little elephant was ready for use. 
(Renewed laughter.) But all fear of their being put down was now at an end 
and they would go on in the course which they had commenced—* none m 
Jog them afraid.” : 

Mr. Bright havin, 
Man stated that preparations had 
month, in aid of the fund, in the p 
cashire. The at ten o'clock. 


The annual meeting of subs s to the Scottish Hospital was held 
at the London Tavern on Thursday, St. Andrew’s Day; the Duke of 
Sutherland in the chair. Mr. A lair, the Secretary, read the report ; 
Tom which it appeared that during the last year 300 cases of distress 
had been relieved in each m nth, and pensions paid in addition to 80 
aged and infirm persons, natives of Scotland. Passages had also been 
&Tanted to 65 persons, for their native land. The Reverend Mr. Cum- 
ming was elected Chaplain, in the room of the Reverend Mr. Brown, 
who had resigned. After the meeting, two hundred gentlemen sat 
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down to the usual dinner. The eveni subscription amounted 
to 3002. 

A public meeting of Metropolitan tailors was held on Monday, at the 
Hall of the National Association, to consider the state of the trade, and 
charges made against some members of it, that they give miserably insuf- 
ent wages to their workpeople. Mr. Reynolds was in the chair, and 
between five and six hundred members of the trade were present. The 
chairman said that the depression in the business was unparalleled ; and 
he mentioned as one of the principal causes the system of underselling in 
the market. Mr. Barker, the secretary, stated that the Metropolitan 
Trade Protection Society had resolved to resist the “ aggressions” of 
the cheap establishments, by appealing to Parliament and the public. 
He adduced evidence to show that the misery and starvation in the 
trade were caused by the reduction of prices in the cheap establish- 
ments. Mr. Thomas Duncombe had promised his assistance. Reso- 
lutions we ssed unauimously, for effecting a more general union of 
the trade, for withstanding the reductions in the price of labour, and 
for pe i Parliament to take into consideration the depressed 


state of the business. 
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In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Mr. John Dennis Blake, 


late a landing-waiter of the Customhouse, was condemned in a penalty 
of 4,350/., for having been concerned in the fraudulent unshipment of 
silk goods imported by Messrs. Dean and Candy, without- payment of 
the proper duty, in June 1840. The penalty is treble the amount of 
the duty evaded. 

Yesterday, a verdict was obtained against Mr. Candy, for his share of 
the same transaction; and the Jury assessed the “single value” of the 





goods at 1,050/. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, 
for a new trial in the case of Gregory versus the Duke of Brunswick and 
another. Mr, Gregory, the editor of the Sutirist, formerly brought an ac- 
tion in d gainst the Duke and his solicitor, Mr. Vallance, for a 
conspiracy to hiss him off the stage when he appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre; but a verdict was given for the defendants. A new trial was 
now t, on the grounds that the Jury had been misdirected by 
the Chief Justice, and that the verdict was against the evidence. In 
giving judgment on the present applic Mr, Justice Coltman 
disallowed the ground of misdirection, but granted a rule on the ether 
ground, i 
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ght from her husband’s house. Evidence having been adduced, Mr. 
Jaron Parke said, that no ease had gone to the extent of deciding that 


where a woman leaves her husband’s house and brings property 
radulterer, that was a felony in the adulterer: it ought certaiuly 

ordei te that offence, either by direct evidence 
the adulterer had a hand in taking away the 
e intention of the wife to do so: it did not appear 
i i By the Judge’s direction, 
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Jere h Caylor and Henry Harvey were convicted of a burglary in 
the house of Mr. Knapp, the jeweller at Islington, on the 15th October; 
and Caylor, of a violent assault in the attempt to escape. Sentence of 
leath was recorded against him; Harvey was sentenced to ten years’ 


transportation. 
One of the 
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ury, on Friday. Tickets of 
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re thrown open. \ t a thousand persons were present. 
vert was called to Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
ance as a deputation from the Anti-Corn-law League. 
g reumstaneces of the late election, the Chairman de- 
nied that the League had damaged Bouverie’s cause: without the 
assistance of that body, Mr. Bouverie would have had great difficulty 
ia polling 270 men before two o'clock. Mr. Cobden then proposed 
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subjoined resolutions were passed unanimously— 

‘ That the Free-traders of the city of Salisbury and the neighbourhood do 
enrol themselves members of the National Auti-Corn-law League. 
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“ That, in the present state of the representation of this city, it is expedient 
that the attention of the League be directed to the attempts which are being 
made by the Monopolists of Salisbury and the vicinity to deter the Free- 
trade electors, by threats and intimidation, from the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. The members of the League do hereby pledge themselves 
to give their united support and protection to every elector who may be 
threatened with injury in consequence of giving a conscientious vote at this 
or any other election; and! the members of the Council of the National Anti- 
Corn-law League here present pledge themselves, on behalf of that body, to co- 
operate with the Free-traders of Salisbury in carrying out this special object.” 

A Provisional Committee was appointed, and tbe proceedings closed 
with thanks to the deputation and the Chairman. 

A public meeting in the Temperance Hall at Lynn, on Friday, passed 
resolutions condemning “the late attempt to stifle the expression of 
public opinion in Ireland by a system approaching to martial law,” as 
“ unconstitutional and unjust ” ; and promising support for the endeavour 
to obtain “justice for Ireland.” 


All the hands employed by Rayner Brothers, Ashton, have left their 
work, their employers refusing to pay the advance demanded. All the 
mills in that district will also be closed on Saturday the 25th instant, 
unless some arrangements are made in the mean time; a thing highly 
improbable. Thus, some 20,000 hands will be idle. The weavers in 
the employ of Messrs. Bayley, of Stalybridge, [in whose works ori- 
ginated the Ashton turn-out of 1842,] turned out on Friday morning 
for an advance of one penny percut. At Messrs. Rayner’s of Ashton, 
some few have gone in; but have had to be guarded to and from work 
by the Police.—Halifax Guardian. [The other mills did close on Satur- 
day last.] 





IRELAND. 

After all, the defendants in the State prosecutions have succeeded in 
obtaining adelay of the trial. On Friday, in a full Court, the Attorney- 
General moved that in the case of the Queen versus Daniel O'Connell 
and others, there should be a trial at bar, to take place on the 11th 
December. 

Mr. Henn, for the defendants, then made across motion for further 
delay. It rested on two distinct grounds,—first, that the present Jury- 
books and list had not been prepared according to law; and secondly, 
that the defendants had not had time to prepare their defence. A re- 
vision of their Jury-list was then proceeding before the Recorder ; and 
though only one-fourth had been gone through, great errors had been 
discovered : there were only 388 names on the Special Jury-list, though 
it had already been found that 500 were qualified to serve, of whom 100 
were Roman Catholics; and it was sworn that 300 Roman Catholics 
were qualified. He moved that no day should be appointed before the 
Ist January 1844; the object, in fact, being to fix the trial not earlier 
than February, as the new Jury-list could not take effect before the 
Ist January, and it could not be used for a month afterwards, In sup- 
port of the second ground, he referred to the immense number of acts 
charged in the indictment—no fewer than fifty-eight, and the number 
of places at which they had occurred, to show how impossible it would 
be to collect evidence in time. . 

The Attorney-General contended, that, from the cireumstances—the 
publicity of the meetings, the detailed accounts of them by the reporters 
of the defendants themselves, and their knowledge of those who were 
on the platforms—there never was a case in which the evidence that 
might be required for the defence was more completely under the con- 
trol of the parties charged. He could not agree that as fair a trial could 
not be obtained before a jury selected from a list composed before the 
beginning of all the excitement as from one composed during the ex- 
citement. Still, he did not altogether resist the motion— 

Although he felt that it was his imperative duty to resist to the utmost of 
his power any technical objections to the progress of this momentous case— 
although he had forced—for no other phrase would properly describe the course 
which he had been compelled to adopt—although he had forced the traversers 
to plead, and driven the mout of every pretext for delay—still, another duty im- 
posed itself on him, for he had duties to discharge not only to the Crown but 
to the public ; and he agreed with his learned friend, that it would not be de- 
sirable that the trial should take place so rapidly or under such circumstances 
as would enable any person with justice to say that it had been hurried forward 
unfairly. He had the strongest desire, on the contrary, that it should be fairly 
brought forward; brought not only before a jury who would try it fairly, but 
of whose perfect fairness every inhabitant of the empire must be convinced. 
Under these circumstances, and labouring under a greater degree of anxiety 
than he ever in his life had before to encounter, he had endeavoured to come 
to a conclusion as to what he ought todo. In his opinion, when a public man 
had come to a conclusion of whose propricty he was convinced, his best course 
was to carry it into effect, without being influenced by any thing which might 
be said respecting it. Although he should resist a postponement of the trial 
till February, yet after the statements in the affidavits, which he admitted to 
be of importance—after as anxious aconsideration of the whole of the case as 
was ever by any public man devoted to the consideration of a subject, he had 
come to the conclusion not to object to the postponement of the trial to the 
second day of next term—to the first Monday, in fact, in that term; and he 
should on no account consent to its being put off to the vacation after term. 
By ceding this extension of time, he should put an end to the objection made 
to the present Jury-panel on the ground that they could not have a fair trial 
by it. That objection must now fall to the ground; for before the period 
which he had named the revised list would be completed, and they could select 
a jury from it. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that the Attorney-General had very 
properly given way to the postponement of the trial until every thing 
like an imputation on the selection of the jury should have been removed ; 
for he took the allegations respecting the revision of the list as admitted 
on all hands. As to the other plea for delay, he met it by the con- 
sideration that sixty days—the period between the 16th of November, 
when the defendants received a bill of particulars of the charges, and 
the 15th of January—-must be ample for the preparation of evidence. 
The Court therefore concurred in fixing the 15th January as the day 
of trial. 

Mr. Thomas Steele created some amusement in the Court by protest- 
ing against a remark of the Chief Justice, founded on the supposition 
that all the witnesses for the defence were to be sought in Ireland: ex- 
cept Lord Plunket, whom he regretted to drag from his retirement, all 
the witnesses whom he intended to summon were in England. 

On Saturday, Mr. O'Hagan moved, on the part of Mr. Charles Gavan 
Duffy, that the defendant or his attorney should be furnished with a 





copy of the witnesses’ names endorsed on the back of the indictment, g 
for such order as the Court should be pleased to make. The Attorney. 
General opposed the motion, as counter to the practice in Ireland = 
maintained that a contrary practice would be dangerous to the ad. 
ministration of justice in Ireland. The Chief Justice drew a disting. 
tion between a similar motion which had been made before, but as of 
right, and the present application to the discretion of the Court. There 
was, however, no clear statement that the names of the witnesses Were 
necessary for the defence, and at present he did not think that the g 
plication had been sustained. He pointed out the danger if witnesgey 
names were known, that their characters would be discussed and Vilifieg 
in the newspapers. Among the affidavits, was one by Mr. Coppock, ag 
to the practice in the English Court of Queen’s Bench: he did not 
admit that Mr. Coppock was an authority, as he was not an officer of 
the Queen’s Bench in England; but even if the practice were differen, 
in England, he must still say that he should abide by the practice jy 
Ireland. Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice Crampton concurred, 
Mr. Justice Perrin, who spoke with some asperity and emphasis, dis. 
sented; mainly on the grounds that the defendants should, in justice 
have the advantage which they requested, and that the practice jg 
England was proof of the English common law, to which the commoy 
law of Ireland should conform. The motion was refused. 

Notice was then given, that the Law-oflicers of the Crown would apply 
for a Special Jury in the case of the Queen versus O'Connell and others; 
but not until after the new Jury-list should be completed. 





The conduct of Mr. Brewster came under discussion at a quarterly 
meeting of the attornies and solicitors of Ireland, at the Four Cour 
on Tuesday. In the course of the arguments before the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench on the four-days rule to plead, Mr. Brewster said that 
the letter sent by the defendants’ attornies to the Clerk of the Crown, 
asking how long a time the defendants would have to plead in, was 
meant to entrap that officer. Mr. Pierce Mahony and other attornies 
protested against that imputation. The counsel for the defendants hay. 
ing avowed their sanction of the letter, Mr. Brewster withdrew the ag. 
persion ; on which Mr. Mahony complained, that it was hard that’ the 
mere assertion of counsel was to be believed, while attornies were not 
believed on their oath. Mr. Brewster said that he did not impute any 
impropriety to Mr. Mahony; who was called to order by the Coutt, 
Subsequently, it seems, at the instance of the injured man, a committee 
of attornies addressed a letter to Mr. Brewster, demanding explanation; 
and asking whether he meant to cast any stigma on the profession, or to 
draw any distinction between the professional assertion of a barrister 
anda solicitor? He disclaimed any such intention. At the meeting on 
Tuesday, several persons did not think this explanation satisfactory; 
and among the dissatisfied was Mr. Mahony. Mr. Ffrench, of Ros- 
common, recommended “ the Connaught practice, of gentlemen settling 
such disputes among themselves”! Others objected to that plan, “as 
likely to lead to bloodshed.” Ultimately, a resolution was passed des 
claring Mr. Brewster’s reply “satisfactory to the feelings of the pro- 
fession.” 


The proceedings at the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on 
Monday, were particularly uninteresting. Some communications ex- 
pressing sympathy, from Protestant Dissenting clergy, were read; and 
also an address from the Leeds National Universal Suffrage Association, 
condemning the conduct of Government. The Reverend Thaddeus 
O'Malley delivered a long speech in favour of a federal union ; citing 
the example of such leagues, from the Achaian down tothe Swiss; and 
he advocated a separate Parliament each for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, thus united. Mr. O'Connell replied, that England and Scot- 
land did not ask for separate Parliaments, and should not be dictated 
to; while Ireland sought no new experiment, but only a restoration of 
what formerly existed. He then counselled tranquillity ; and went on 
to attack the Times for an article on the Finnoe outrage, with a general 
application to the state of Ireland: he reprobated that outrage, but re- 
torted on the journalist, that an old woman had been shot by the Welsh 
rioters, yet the 7imes dared not turn round on the Welsh and say, “ You 
are all guilty of murder.” Mr. O'Connell moved another address “to 
the People of Ireland,” which we subjoin; only stating first, that the 
rent for the week was announced to be 638/. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

“ Fellow-countrymen—Attend to me; attend to me earnestly, and with 
that perfect reliance on my advice which you have so often exhibited. 

«* You have never had occasion to regret taking my advice. 

“ Before I proceed on the present occasion, I feel it my duty—a most pleas- 
ing duty—to return you thanks for the complete tranquillity that prevails. It 
delights me, and it delights all your friends, to ace the perfect tranquillity and 
submission to the law that pervades the country. Your enemies are anxious 
that you should disturb the peace; that you should be guilty of outrage, and 
violence, and crime. Thank Heaven, you have disappointed them! Thank 
Heaven, you are determined that nothing shall provoke you to any species of 
riot, or tumult, or violence! How I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for that determination ! 

“ There are, however, two topics on which I feel it my duty to address you, 
and to which I anxiously entreat your earnest attention. 

“ The first of these relates to Ribandism. 

“I tell you emphatically, that Ribandism is the most foolish as well as the 
most vicious combination that ever was formed. There is nothing so hateful 
and detestable in Ireland as Ribandism. It is as silly as it is wicked. It tends 
to encourage drinking in low and unlicensed public-houses; and in fact, it 8 
set on foot and kept up principally for the benefit of persons who do not de- 
serve to be publicans, and who in general do actually sell liquor without 
licence. 

“Tam sure that the respectable publicans all (with me) discourage it. I 
know they do in Dublin, and in many other places; and I believe in all. No 
matter whether it be connected with liquor or not, it is a vicious, a cruel, a foolish, 
a driftless and absurd confederacy. It never did any good, and it never can do 
any good. It causes assaults, and riots, and ruffianly beatings, without being 
productive of any one advantage. I hate it from my inmost soul. No mee 
who is known to be a Ribandman shall ever be admitted to be a Repealer. I 
the Repeal Wardens do not suppress Ribandism in their neighbourhoods, their 
names shall be struck out of the Repeal Association altogether. f 

“ I hear, with the deepest regret, that in the county of Cavan another set 0 
Ribandmen, calling themselves ‘ Billy Smiths,’ or some such foolish name, have 
lately made their appearance. ‘They are worse, if possible, than the — 
Ribandmen. No man that is known to have any thing to do with the ‘ Billy 
Smiths’ shall ever be admitted as a Repealer. 
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“ I conjure, I entreat, and I wish I could command, every honest man who 
knows of the existence of ‘ Billy Smiths’ and Ribandmen, to denounce them 
at once to the Magistrates. At all events, they will soon be betrayed by their 
own companions and instigators ; and when they come to be imprisoned and 
fined or transported, they will then bitterly regret not having taken my affec- 
{jonate and anxious advice. — 

«J most respectfully solicit the Catholic clergy to announce these my senti- 
ments in every locality in which there may possibly exist Rivandmen or ‘ Billy 
Smiths.’ I, in like manner, solicit them to add to my advice the weight of 
their venerated counsel and authority. 

“ There is another topic upon which I wish to address the people, and to 
offer them my earnest advice. It relates to a practice now beginning to grow 
up, of lighting bonfires on one frivolous pretence or another. It is a foolish 
and dangerous custom ; it can do no good, and may do a great deal of harm, 
even accidentally. Let there not be any repetition of that most absurd and 
senseless practice. This is my advice—will you let me say it is my command ? 

“ In Ulster particularly it ought to be avoided. I am told that some of the 
Orangemen there consider it as an insult: that is a decisive reason why it 
should never be repeated. No honest Repealer would insult any man. Every 
honest Repealer would conciliate all men of all parties. Let there be nothing 
more heard of these bonfires in Ulster, or in any part of Ireland. 

“J cannot conclude without again offering to you my most cordial thanks 
for the universal peace and quiet that prevails. Let every man in every part 
of Ireland be tranquil and quiet, and conduct himself peaceably and loyally. 
Let him totally avoid any riot, tumult, or violence. Whatever may be the 
event of the pending trials, let every man stay at home in quiet, and be not 
tempted by anybody to any species of breach of the peace. Every man who 
is guilty of the slightest breach of the peace, is an enemy of mine and of Ire- 
land. 

“ This is my advice. 

“ No Ribandism ! 

“No ‘ Billy Smiths!’ 

“ No bonfires! 

“Peace, quiet, tranquillity, and within twelve months the Repeal of the 
Union will be at hand. 

“ ] am your ever faithful servant, 

“ Dublin, 23d November.” 

Mr. O'Connell’s future course is thus chalked out: he is to leave 
Dublin on Sunday, and to sleep at Maryborough; to attend a banquet 
given to Mr. Smith O’Brien, at Limerick, on Monday ; to set out next 
day for Darrynane ; and to stay there till the 5th January, when he 
will return to Dublin. 


Danieu O'ConneELL.” 





The election of a Member for Kilkenny was fixed to take place yes- 
terday, the Ist instant. It was expected that Mr. Somerset Butler would 
be elected without opposition. 

The Municipal elections of Irelend took place on Saturday. In 
Dublin the affair passed off very tamely, the public mind being en- 
grossed with more stirring matters. ‘The Conservatives gained an ad- 
ditional representative in the Town-Council, in the person of Mr. Gus- 
tavus Hamilton; who has succeeded Mr. T. R. Lymes, a Liberal, in 
Merrion Ward. The Conservatives boast trifling successes elsewhere. 
In Belfast, the only borough in which they have had a majority under 
the new system, they now monopolize the Town-Council. 





The Dublin Evening Mail publishes a number of letters, which show 
that much alarm prevails among the Protestants at rumours of an in- 
tended insurrection. Some of the writers boast that they would resist 
attacks on their houses. The alarm appears to be genuine, whatever 
the cause for it may be. At Sligo, Castlebar, and Ballintra, military 
precautions were redoubled last week; it is supposed on account of si- 
milar rumours. 

In two places, Castlecomer and Mayo, Catholic priests have indulged 
during Divine service in violent attacks on the Executive Government ; 
troops stationed in the towns being present: the soldiers were in each 
case marched out of chapel by the commanding officer. 

Government have offered an increased reward, 150. for the appre- 
hension of the men who attacked Mr. Waller’s house ; and Mr. Brere- 
ton, a Magistrate, has offered 500/. for their conviction, and 100. for 
private information of each person concerned. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow Saturday Post says of Lord Douglas—“ We regret 
much to state, that this respected nobleman, who for some time has 
been in a very delicate state of health, is now so hopelessly ill that he 
is not expected to survive.” 

The Masical chair in Edinburgh University is again vacant. Sir 
Henry Bishop, who is now in London, has written to the Senatus 
Stating that his health will not permit him to come and deliver lectures, 
and that in consequence he resigns the chair.— Scotsman. 

The correspondence between the Duke of Sutherland and the Re- 
verend Dr. Patrick M‘Farlane of Greenock, about sites for churches, 
has been published. The Duke began it, by asking for the grounds on 
which Dr. M‘Farlane had stated that oppressive measures had been used 
towards the Seceders in Sutherlandshire. Dr. M‘Farlane coupled with 
some explanation, in reply, the assurance that the Seceders were not 
combined for the overthrow of the Establishment, but that their sole ob- 
Ject was to diffuse principles which they thought sound. On that 
assurance, the Duke answered, that he felt it to be his duty to givea 
favourable consideration to any applications for sites, provided they 
appeared founded on such principles; reserving, however, to himself 
the power to determine the situation of such sites, and to grant them 
with due regard to the wants of the people, and to the welfare and 
security of the Establishment. Dr. M‘Farlane expresses himself thank- 
ful for the promise, and looks forward to future concord— 

“In my former letter I said, that I was not prepared to justify every strong 
expression employed by my friends, lay and clerical, in the fervour of public 
Speaking. But, bold as tie position may appear, I take it upon me to say, for 
the Free Church of Scotland, that our object is not the overthrow of the 
Establishment. We hold the Established principle as strongly as when we were 
Ministers of the Establishment. We hold that the Church of Scotland bas 
been robbed of its liberties. We propose to go annually to Parliament with 
the claim of right in our hand, and demand our restoration. And if the day 
shall come when the State shall do justice to Scotland, by inquiring into our 
claim and granting us redress, I may not say positively that we shall rejoin 
the Establishment, but certain I am, that none of the inhabitants of the realm 
Will hail so blessed an event with greater joy than the ministers and people of 
the Free Church, or more cordially enter, if permitted, into communion with 





their brethren of the Establishment; and that they will codperate with them 
in every good work. Meanwhile, your Grace will be pleased to observe, that 
the last General Assembly of the Established Church, among other ex- 
traordinary proceedings, passed an act prohibiting ministerial communion with 
the pastors of other churches; thus preventing, as far as possible, all inter- 
course in spiritual matters between them and the ministers and the people of 
the Free Church. The conditions which your Grace attaches to the promise 
of sites appear to me perfectly reasonable. I cannot doubt that you will give 
to these conditions a liberal interpretation.” " 


SForeiqan and Colonial. 


France.—The Meoniteur of Monday published .the decree in the 
usual form convoking the Chambers of Peers and Deputies for the 
27th December. 

On Sunday last, the thirty-fourth anniversary of the marriage of 
King Louis Philippe and his consort, Queen Marie Amélie, was cele- 
brated at the Chateau of St. Cloud. 

The King has received a letter from the President of the United 
States, congratulating him on the Prince of Joinville’s marriage. 

There has been illness among the little Princes: the Count of Paris 
has just recovered from a cold; and the Count of Eu has been suffer- 
ing from croup, but was doing well. 

The correspondent of the 7imes mentions as an important fact, that 
Louis Philippe has ordered for his private libraries copies of the Mar- 
quis de Custine’s Russia in 1839, which deals severely with the empire 
and its rulers. This is construed to be an affront in retaliation for 
the slights which Nicholas has put on Louis Philippe. 

An anecdote of a different kind is told of the French King. “ Being 
informed that the mother of Alibaud, who was executed for an attempt 
at assassinating him, had fallen into deep distress, he sent to the Mayor 
of Marseilles a sum of money for the use of the unfortunate woman, 
with the promise of further assistance.” 

Spatn.—The accounts from Madrid come down to the 24th Novem- 
ber; but the only news of interest is the reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
S. Olozaga was appointed President of the Council on the 20th; and on 
the 24th, his new Cabinet was announced to be thus composed— 

S. Olozaga, President of the Council, and Minister for Foreign Affairs; S. 
Luzuriaga, Minister of Justice; S. Domenech, Minister of the Interior; S. 
Cantero, Minister of Finance; S. Serrano, Minister of War; S. Frias, Minister 
of the Marine. 

The disarming of the insurgents at Barcelona has been completed; 
and by the 26th November the emigrants were returning, and the ma- 
nufactories resuming work. 

GrREECE.—The Malta mail of the 15th November announces some 
changes in the Grecian Government ; Mavrocordato and Colletti having 
been appointed Ministers, but without distinct offices. Bavaria had ac- 
quiesced in the new régime; and all the Allied Powers, except Russia, 
are said to be of accord in suffering Greece to reap the benefit of its 
energetic move. Russia is sulky, but confines herself to the negative 
policy of withdrawing from all interference. 

Turkey.—There has been a change of Ministry also at Constanti- 
nople: the President of the Council, Hafiz Pacha, having been replaced 
by Achmet Fethi Pacha in the Presidency of the Council of Justice. 
A correspondent of the Journal des Débats gives the highest com- 
mendation to the ability and enlightened views of the new President, who 
is superior to many of the Mussulman prejudices that check the advance 
of Turkey. 

Care oF Goop Horr.—Papers from Cape Town, to the 30th Sep- 
tember, confirm the previous reports, that the Anglo-Dutch Farmers at 
Natal had submitted to the British Government. Major Smith had 
taken possession of Pietermauritzberg, and had begun to erect a fortifi- 
cation there. Trade had been permitted, and begun, between Natal 
and the Cape Colony. The discretion and zeal of Commissioner 
Cloete, in bringing about this satisfactory conclusion of troublesome 
hostilities, are highly commended. 

AUSTRALASIA.— Papers have been received from Sydney, in New 
South Wales, to the 30th July; and from Port Nicholson, in New Zea- 
land, to the 28th June. There had been a fatal affray between the na- 
tives and British at Wairoa, near the Nelson settlement. The natives 
had burned the hut of Mr. Cotterell, a surveyor: and on hearing of the 
attack, Captain Wakefield and several of the colonists proceeded to the 
spot, with a warrant for the apprehension of Rauparaha, a New Zea- 
land chief. The two parties met at a place where a stream divided 
them. Rauparaha refused to allow himself to be captured ; and was told 
that, if he resisted, orders would be given to take him by force. A canoe 
was then placed across the stream for the main body of Europeans to 
pass over to the Maori encampment. No sooner was this done than a 
gun was fired by an European, whether by accident or design is not men- 
tioned; on which a general engagement ensued. After several per- 
sons had been wounded on both sides, and four Englishmen killed, the 
English force retreated, finding themselves unable to accomplish the 
object of their mission. A vessel was immediately despatched to Port 
Nicholson for aid; and a party of seventy persons had embarked for 
Nelson; but when the intelligence left the port, they were detained off 
Somes’s Island by contrary winds. 

‘There was a strange source of “ excitement” at Sydney—a new me- 
thod of boiling down sheep for the tallow, in vast quantities! At the 
Five Dock were constructed three boilers, each capable of holding 500 
sheep; 400 had actually been boiled. The legs were to be salted and 
smoked. The plan is expected greatly to increase the value of stock, 
and probably to raise the minimum price to 7s. per sheep. 

Unirep Sratrs.—The mail-steamer Britannia, which left Boston 
on the 16th November and Halifax on the 19th, having been detained 
several hours by fog, arrived at Liverpool on Thursday morning. The 
political news is not very interesting. The Whigs had been victorious 
in the Massachusetts elections, but not in New York State; where they 
only elected a Sheriff and a Member of Assembly. | Mr. Van Buren, 
having an eye to reélection, had declared against the Tariff Act of last 
session. Mr. Webster had also “defined his position,” in a speech 
delivered in Massachusetts, and thus sketched by the correspondent of 
the Times— 3 

“ He avows himself in favour of a national bank; contending that its eata- 
blishment is constitutional, and that the question of expediency is the on y 








debateable question. He is in favour of a protective tariff, but opposed to 
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such a one as shall be prohibitory. He is for some decisive and immediate 
action in relation to the public lands. This subject, in his opinion, should be 
conclusively and finally settled. Mr. Webster, in closing his remarks, said, ‘1 
am a Whig, a Massachusetts Whig, a Faneuil Hall Whig; and none shall have 
the power, now or hereafter, to deprive me of the position in which that cha- 
racter places me.’” 


“ Difficulties ” 


are said to have arisen in the Cabinet at Washington, 


on the subject of the annexation of Texas to the United States, which | 


is to be proposed in the next message of President Tyler. 

Congress was to assemble on the 4th December. 

The joint Commissioners were making progress in marking out the 
boundary under the treaty of Washington; and their proceedings were 
conducted in the greatest coucord. 

An “ Oregon meeting ” had been held at Cincinnati, at which it was 
resolved to approve the policy of President Tyler in reiation to the 
United States’ claim on that territory, and “to maintain our right, if 
necessary, with the blood and treasure of the nation.” 

The commercial intelligence is satisfactory: money was plentiful ; 
and stocks are said to be extraordinarily high in price. Exchange on 
London was 7} to 8 premium; on Paris, 5.35. 

Canava.—Intelligence has been received from Montreal to the 12th 
November. There had been some sharp contest in the Canadian Par- 
liament about the seat of government. In the House of Assembly, 
on the 2d, Mr. Baldwin moved an address to the Crown to fix the seat 
of government at Montreal; and the motion was debated with much 
heat on that and the following day. Mr. Harrison moved an amend- 
ment, to refer the subject back to the Home Government—which was 
rejected by 50 to 29; another motion, by Mr. Henry Sherwood, to 
select a place within Upper Canada, was rejected by 52 to 27; a motion, 
by Mr. Thorburn, in favour of Kingston, was rejected by 54 to 26; 
aud eventually the original motion was carried by 51 to 27. It ap- 
pears that all the Lower Canada Members voted in the majority, 
and about 10 Upper Canada Members. 

The address then passed to the Legislative Council, for their con- 
currence, and created a violent discussion. The opponents of the 
measure contended that it could not again be brought forward in that 
House after it had once been disposed of, inthe same session. Govern- 


ment so far succeeded as to make the question a special order of the day, | 


for the 9th; on which Mr, Morris and twelve other gentlemen protested 
against that proceeding, and retired from the Council in a body. Ou 
the 6th, it was known that the Speaker had resigued; but a successor 
was appointed ; and eventually,’on the 9th, the Opposition Members not 
making their appearance, a motion was carried unanimously, that the 
House do concur in the address. 

The bill to secure the independence of Parliament by excluding 
office-bearers had passed the Council, by a vote of 15 to 12. The 
Agricultural Protection Bill had also passed the Council, to take effect 
on the 5th January. 

At a public meeting on the 26th October, the inhabitants of Montreal 
passed resolutions in fayour of making their city the scat of govern- 
ment, and requiring their Members to support the measure. In con- 
sequence of those resolutions, Mr. Moffat, Member for Montreal, who 
opposed the project, resigned his seat. On the other hand, Mr. Murney, 
an Oppositionist, had been elected Member for the county of Hastings, 
mainly, it is supposed, on the great question of the day. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s donations to public and charitable iustitutions, 
since his arrival in Canada, are computed at 2,000/. or 3,000/. 





HHiscellancous. 

After visiting the Duke of Cleveland ct Raby, the Duke of 
Northumberland at Alnwick, and the town of Newcastle, the Duke of 
Bordeaux arrived at his house in Belgrave Square, on Monday evening. 
On Tuesday he held a “ levee.” The Duke was attended by the Duc 
de Levis, the Duc Descars, Admiral Villaret de Joyeuse, M. de Ba- 
rande, and others. A numerous circle of French noblemen and gentle- 
men was presented: M. de Chateaubriand first introduced all the 
French en masse; Prince Gaston de Montmorency and the Duc de 
Levis then presented each gentleman in person. A numerous circle 
has assembled daily at the Duke’s mansion. The Morning Post repeats 
a statement, that ‘no less than two thousand passports, of persons in 
France distinguished by their social position, have been taken out in 
Paris for London.” 

An address of respect and approval for his Legitimist sentiments and 
conduct was presented to M. de Chateaubriand, on Wednesday, by the 
Duc de Fitzjames and three hundred French noblemen. 

Among the guests at a dinner-party invited by the Lord Chancellor 
and Lady Lyndhurst, to meet M. de Berryer, on Friday, were the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Den- 
man, Lord Abinger, the Baron de Maltzahn, the Hanoverian Minister, 
and the Reverend Sydney Smith. 





We understand there is no truth in the report in the Irish papers that 
Mr. Emerson Tennent has been appointed to a post in India. The 
rumour originated, we believe, in the mere fact of the probability of 
Mr. Tennent going to India, during the recess next year, fora brief visit 
to the British dominions there, as more particularly coming within the 
sphere of his official duties at home.— Globe. 

The Morning Post yesterday put forth, “on the best authority,” a 
statement respecting the mission of Prince Oeitingen Wallerstein to 
the Courts of St. James’s and Paris— 

“The Prince’s mission had no other object in view than to convince and 
assure the Protective Powers that it had been the anxious wish of King Louis 
of Bavaria, as well of his sun Otho, to introduce a sound, moderate, and fair 
representative form of government into Greece—a constitution similar, as far 
as circumstances will admit, to those of France and England—a government 
of the people founded upon that high feeling for the safety and dignity of the 
throne, without which anarchy must always prevail instead of tranquillity and 
good order. To effect this, to restore peace to the country, and security at the 
same time to its Sovereign, it was the Prince's highly honourable task to solicit 
the codperation of England and France. We have it further in our power to 
state, that, after having twice been received by her Majesty with the greatest 
distinction, during visits of several days at Windsor—after having had frequent 
and long conferences with Lord Aberdeen, and daily consultations with the 
representatives of the other Great Powers—the Prince leaves England today, 
with the proud consciousness that Lis important mission has not been a fruitless 
one. 





| 





es 

The Duke of Palmella left Mivart’s Hotel on Thursday, for South. 
ampton, to embark for Portugal. 

The Board of Trade has communicated to a deputation of New. 
foundland merchants, the following particulars respecting the state of 
our relations with Portugal—- 

“ That the negotiations with Portugal, which were interrupted in April lag 
have, strictly speaking, not been revived. That since the arrival of the Duke 
of Palmella in this country, his Excellency has tendered to her Majesty's Go. 
vernment statements intended to show that the British propositions had beep 
previously to the breaking off of the communications in April last, accepted in 
their substance by the Portuguese Government. That her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment are Clearly of opinion, upon an examination of these statements, that the 
Duke of Palmella is in error in that supposition; and that this conviction has 
been officially communicated to the Duke of Palmella.” 

There has been a rumour in the City, which seems pretty well acere. 
dited, that the varied disputes with Mexico, both on commercial points 
and in reference to the affair of the flag, have been settled by our Go. 
vernment aud the representative of the Republic in London.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

The Times reports, that the Postmaster-General contemplates sendin 
morning mails daily to Ipswich, and to other places; with further facj. 
lities for the morning delivery of letters. Fifteen sub-sorters haye 
been engaged. The additional cost to the department will be 1,014/, 

The clerks of the Post-office have taken steps to establish among 
themselves a fund for the relief of their widows and orphans, 

It is announced at the General Post-office, that letters for the Indig 
closed mail vid Marseilles will be in time on the 6th instant. 

Winter Assizes for the delivery of gaols have been officially an. 
nounced. The Oxford Circuit is to commence, at Oxford, on the 9th 
instant; the Western, at Winchester, on the 20th; the Midland, q: 
Warwick, on the llth; the Home, at Chelmsford, on the 9th. The 
Nisi Prius business, however, will remain to be disposed of at the usual 
Spring and Summer Assizes. 

Lord John Manners has suggested, as a monument to Southey, the 
institution of a Protestant Sisterhood of Mercy 

There has been considerable doubt as to which of the two churches 
the Reverend Waldo Sibthorp really belongs—-the Anglican or the 
Roman Catholic; but a correspondent of a Devonshire paper quotes a 
letter from the reverend gentleman to the Reverend E. Bickersteth, 
which seemed to make it certain that the writer has been reconverted, 
Mr. Bickersteth read it at a recent meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, in Bath— 

“ My dear Mr. Bickersteth—I shall deem myself unworthy of your kind 
feeling towards me, and which I hope. I need not assure you is reciprocal, if I 
delay to inform you, that on Sunday last I received the holy communion in 
St. Helen’s Church, as declaratory of my separation from the Roman and my 
return to the Anglican Church: I am therefore no longer a member of the 
Roman Church. As I told you in my last, I came here in the beginning of 
June, for the purpose of calm consideration of the subject; and the conviction 
Iam come to, after much painful deliberation, is, that the Church of Rome 
is the harlot Babylon of the Apocalypse: I believe her to be an adulterous 
church; her great crime idolatry; and that especially in the form of Marialogy, 
which. if it does not exist in her, [ know not where it ever did or ever can.” 

A correspondent of the Standard, however, reopens the whole ques- 
tion, by citing a more recent letter from Mr. Sibthorp, dated St. Helen's, 
18th November, in whick the writer says— 

“I wish to assure you, and all who address me now with the kindness you 
have done, that I am aiming to lie prostrate at God’s disposal—at the foot of 
the cross, to do and to suffer whatever be His holy will. I still praise, and un- 
less I come to see things very differently, shall praise the Catholic Church, for 
her daily devotions, her hourly offices, her symbolic rites, her inestimable prac- 
tice of confession, her intercommunion with the spirits of the just made pere 
fect, her connexion with the glorious company of the Apostles, &c., and her 
many wholeson:e and well-connected truths. Yes, my mind upon all these 
subjects is unaltered. But as yet, I dare not retrace the step I have taken.” 








Mr. Charles Mathews has published, as an advertisement in the papers, 
an address to his creditors, in justice to himself and for their “ guid- 
ance.” Only eighteen months ago, he says, he was legally relieved 
from all his liabilities; but no sooner was he free, than, guided by what 
he deemed a strict principle of honour, he made the best arrangement he 
could for liquidating the claims of persons to whom he was indebted 
for acts of kindness; and thus he reassumed liabilities to the amount of 
3,000/. From that instant he has never known what peace is, but has been 
harassed for over-due instalments which he had undertaken to pay. 
After sending up 900/. from the earnings of a provincial engagement, he 
was arrested at Liverpool on an overdue instalment; and he found an exe- 
cution in his house in town, with a dozen impatient creditors awaiting 
him. He had been released from other sums which were inserted 
in his schedule ; not so certain sureties, who were called upon to pay: 
and to them again he became indebted for more than 4,000/. Still he 
and his wife held on; some of the more important creditors agreed to 
take 1,300/. a year in weekly instalments; retrenchment was employed; 
but the gigantic burden reincurred overwhelmed him—*“ In short, for 
a year and a half have I been harassed, censured, sued, arrested, lectured, 
and drained of every farthing I could muster, earn, or borrow, and 00 
one debt seems materially reduced by it—interest and law will swallow 
up every thing.” He has been driven from his house and his pro- 
fession ; and to neither will he return until he can present himself 
before the public freely and independently. To that end, a propo- 
sition is to be made to his creditors, the nature of which is not stated. 

Among the recent losses of the theatrical world, is that of Mr, 
Wrench, one of the heartiest of light comedians, whose memory 18 
associated with the pleasures of so many. Mr. Wrench was the son of 
a gentleman in a Government-oflice; his grandfather was a physiciaa 
and a knight. He was intended for the church; but, preferring the 
stage, he appeared at the Lyceum on the 7th September 1809, 28 
Belcour, in the West Indian. His last original character was that 0 
Captain Dudley Smooth, in the comedy of Money; performed at the 
Haymarket under the management of Mr. Webster. We saw him 4 
few weeks before his death, and were struck with his comparatively 
youthful appearance. An asthmatic affection carried him off, after a 
severe illness, on Friday night, at his lodging in Pickett Place, Strand; 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. Among his sincerest mourners 
was a dog— 
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. _ -_ “An fine hi aj”? , * ¢ ! 6“ : . * 7 . 
« Daring the few days he was confined to his bed,” says a correspondent of | May Iask you to contradict, in any effectual mode most convenient to 


1 


the Morning Chronicle, “a large Newfoundland dog, that had been his constant | yourself, a report which has gained circulation through a portion of the press, 


companion for the last ten years, never quitted his room, but watched every 
movement of his master with the utmost anxiety. When Mr. Wrench expired, 
the faithful animal was fully aware of his loss, the consciousness of which he 
evinced by the most pitiable cries ; and its grief was at length so severe, that 
it was seized with convulsions, which continued upwards of two hours. The 

oor brute is still incensolable, and will, it is supposed, fall a victim to its 
attachment.” 





A new comet has been observed, from Paris and London. 
scribed by Sir James South— 

« This comet was observed here with the five-feet equatorial, whose object- 
Jass is 43 inches aperture, about eight o’clock last evening [30th November ] ; 
with the large achromatic, of 11 inches 9-10ths diameter, its nucleus, with 
owers of 150 and 300, seemed not round, but elongated in the direction of the 


It is de- 


i sham, on Thursday. There 


| to the effect that I am about to resign the representation of Belfast, prepara- 


tory to accepting an appointment in India? It is wholly destitute of any 


foundation in fact.’ 


Sir Edward Knat 





gricultural meeting in Faver- 
was nothing particularly novel ia his 
speech, except that he rather came out as an adherent of the new agri- 
cultural movement : he counselled energy among farmers; advised them 
to better the condition of their labourers by giving them employment ; 
and professed himself willing to give leases, though he does not yet do 









| $0, his tenants having equal confidence in him without. 


tail; which latter, after moonset, extended about 1! minutes. It does not bear | 


much illumination of the field, although it was easily found with-an achromatic 
telescope of 2} inches aperture. At 48 minutes 37 seconds after midnight, its 
right ascension was about 5 hours 21 minutes and 37 seconds, and its Northern 
declination was about 5 degrees 34 minutes and 32 seconds ; and it is very near 
the star @ Orionis.” 

Active efforts are at work in the aérial travelling line. Mr. Charles 
Green has so far succeeded as to modify the course of a balloon; Mr. 
Monk Mason has actually propelled—a working model; and the aérial 
steam-carriage is to be seen, if not doomed to travel. Mr. Mason’s 
contrivance was exhibited at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday; and an 
account of his experiment is given by the Morning Chronicle— 

“ He has constructed a balloon somewhat in the shape of an egg. Be- 
neath this egg-shaped balloon he has placed a slender wooden frame, of the 
form of a canoe, to the centre of which he suspends an oblong-shaped car. 
Out of that end of the car which is to go first he has placed an iron rod or axle, 
at the end of which is a short portion of an Archimedean screw, the surface of 
the spiral being made of very light material and proportionally very large. At 
the stern of the car is a large oval-shaped rudder, which can be placed verti- 
cally, and moved to the right hand or the left, to guide the balloon on either 
side, or horizontally, and then, by depressing or raising it, influence the balloon 
to rise or descend. How this Archimedean screw is to be set in motion, and 
kept in motion for any length of time, is an important problem not yet found 
out. Mr. Mason employed to exhibit the effects of the screw a piece of clock- 








car, set the screw in motion; and unquestionably the screw propelled the bal- 
loon round the room. 
floating in a tolerably calm atmospiiere, like that of a room, a balloon may be 
propelled with considerable velocity, and probably guided.” 

It is added, that the rudder was not used ; which is most likely an over- 
sight, as the balloon went “round the room.” From the account, the 
experiment seems to prove that sufficient power to propel a balloon can 
be floated; and that, having steerage-way on it, a balloon may be 
guided by the ordinary contrivance. Mr. Charles Green was present, 
and, it is said, approving. 

In a Canadian paper we find mention of a very ingenious Ame- 
tican contrivance— 

“ One of the most remarkable specimens of mechanical ingenuity exhibited 
at the great annual fair of the American Institute last weck, in New York, was 
a ‘life-preserving coftin,’ the invention of Mr. Eisenbrant, of Baltimore. The 
object of this new coftin is to prevent the terrible hazard of burying a person 
alive: and for this purpose the coffin is fitted with springs and levers inside, 
which, on the slightest motion of the person within, will instantly throw up the 
coffin-lid.” 

The Senate of the State of Tennessee have passed a law to secure to 
married women the right in and enjoyment of their own property. It 
provides that a wife shall have the same undisturbed control of her own 
estate after marriage which she had before. It prevents her property 
from passing out of her hands on marriage, by mere operation of law, 
without her consent. 





| constitution had been submitted to the King. 


It is certainly proved by this experiment, that, while 


A notification has been posted at the Bank, the latter part of which 
will give general satisfaction— 
« Bank of England, Noy. 30, 1843. 
“ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give no- 
tice, that, in obedience to her Majesty's proclamation dated the 2d of October 
last, they will, from and after the Ist of January next, cut, break, and deface 
such gold coin below the legal current weight as may from time to time be ten- 
dered tothem. And further, and in pursuance of directions from the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, they will, up to the above-mentioned 
period, namely the Ist of January," continue to receive on account of the Go- 
vernment, at the price of 3/. 17s. 10$d. per ounce, gold coin below the legal 
current weight.” 


Advices from Athens, in the Augsburg Gazetie, to the 13th Novem- 
ber, state that the Deputies who had arrived there had waited upon the 
King, and given to him the strongest assurances of their devotedness 
The draft of the new 
There are to be two 
Chambers,—namely, a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies; and the 
country is to be divided into ten provinces. The King is to choose the 
Senators from a triple list of Deputies. A report was current at Athens 
of disturbances at Missolonghi, but no details had transpired. 


CS ¢ 








to the throne and the welfare of the country. 





M. Considerant, editor of the Democratie Pacifique, a journal advo- 
eating the Phalansterian system of Fourier, has been elected member of 


: t 4 : 4 nee > Conneil-General of Paris. br the stare of the Te i iss@e 
work, acting by a spring, which being wound up in the room, and placed in the | the Council-General of Paris, by the electors ef the Tenth Arrondisse 


ment. 





His Royal Highness the Duc de Bordeaux will remain in town so 
Jong as tle arrival of faithful Frenchmen continues. There are now not 
less than five hundred persons of high lineage in this country. The 
Prince will make a tour in Wales shortly, and visit the principal sea- 
ports; after which, his Royal Highness will complete his visit to Great 
Britain by seeing all the objects of attraction to foreigners in and near 
the capital.— Morning Post. 


The trial of Lieutenant Munro and Lieutenant Grant, for their part 


| in the duel which was fatal to Colonel Lyuar Fawcett, is appointed to 
'‘ take place at the Central Criminal Court today. 


The militia-law of Rhode Island, it is said, does not exempt females | 
from performing military duty; and several have been arrested and | 


confined for disobeying the said law. 


The Sussex Advertiser mentions a community not likely to be dis- 


turbed by parochial and political divisions— 


“ The parish of Aldrington, near Brighton, contains, according to the last | 


census, but one inhabitant; a solitary turnpike-gate house, kept by a man with 
a wooden leg, being the only habitation in the place. The desolation of this 
parish, in which the ruins of the church are still standing, is said to have been 
rought about by the encroachments of the sea; the mouth of the river Adur— 
Shoreham Harbour—having been originally here, but being now choked up 
with shingle.’ 





We have received several communications on the subject of the 
Help and how to Lodge them. 

An Essex correspondent, who sends a private address, but not his name, wishes 
to know the place alluded to in a letter that we published on the 18th 
November, headed “ One Way to Help the Poor: Agricultural Improve- 
ment,” and signed “ Up and be Doing.” We are not at liberty to give the 
desired information, without new authority from our first correspondent. 

To other papers we shall recur at the earliest opportunity : an accident prevents 
our dealing with some of them this week. 





Poor—how to 


POSTSCRIPT. — sarvavar. 


The news of the morning is scanty, and of comparatively little im- 
portance. Perhaps the most interesting is some untoward intelligence 
from Tipperary. Mr. Waller, whose house at Finnoe was so ferociously 
attacked, is dead. He seemed to be recovering ; but the bad symptoms 
suddenly recurred, and he expired on Wednesday morning. The shock 
to Mrs. Waller was so severe that her life also is said to be in danger. 
Mr. Waller leaves a daughter aud two sons. Both the sons are barristers ; 
pa to of them acted as Assessor in Dublin at the memorable election 

The country about Nenagh and Shinrone is said to be in a state of 
Social anarchy. One of four men who were beaten on a property of 
Lord Bloomfield’s, at Moneygall, was dying ; incendiarism was of nightly 
Occurrence ; the house of a Protestant in poor circumstances had been 
tazed ; the peaceable inhabitants were in a state of constant alarm, and 
those who could afford it were leaving the place ; adding to the loug list 
of “ absentees,” 








Ina letter to the papers, Mr. Emerson Tennent denies the truth of a 
Tumour which was first mentioned by a Belfast journal— 


| of our last prices. 


The School of Design at Somerset House has established a class for 
the instruction of females in wood-engraving. It is already well at- 
tended ; and has added another to the very limited opportunities for the 
occupation of female talent which exist in this country.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanef, Faipay AFTERNOON. 

An advance occurred in the price of the English Funds on Tuesday, in con- 
sequence of a purchase of 160,000. Consols by the Chancery broker; being a 
reinvestment of money already raised by the sale of some of the stock of a very 
large capitalist, recently deceased, who by his will made a provision of 5,000Z 
for each of thirty-two grandchildren. The price has, however, since experienced 
a decline of 3 per cent trom the highest point, and was today heavy at that 
depression; but an improvement has again occurred, and prices close at the 
highest quotation of the week. The books of the Three per Cent Consols and 
New Three-and-a-half per Cents closed today. There was a temporary pres- 
sure of stock upon the market, caused by the unwillingness of many stock- 
holders to hold stock till the opening in January. The stock thus offered was, 
however, speedily absorbed, and the high quotations reéstablished. Notwith- 
standing the improvement in Consols, the Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks 
have been nearly stationary. Indeed, they have now reached a point beyond 
which scarcely any further improvement can be expected; as from the high 
price of Three per Cent Stock, there can be little doubt that the reduction of 
the Three-and-a-half per Cents will be attempted during the next year; and 
any improvement in Consols or Reduced Three per Cents, by rendering this 
reduction more certain, will tend to lessen the value of Three-and-a-half 
per Cents. The premium on Exchequer Bills, which had been depressed 2s. 
below last week’s quotations, bas recovered, and is now about ls. in advance 
There has been a greater inquiry for money, both com- 
mercially and in the Stock Exchange; and in the latter place, during the 
settlement of the foreign account, yesterday, the demand almost amounted 
to pressure. It was, however, only temporary, and has not led to any 
permanent increase in the rate of discount or interest. ; 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been of a very extensive cha- 
racter. Several bargains have occurred in Greek Bonds of the Loans of 1824 
and 1825; which are now quoted without the overdue Coupons, and have been 
current between 13 and 15, several purchases having been made at the latter 
quotation; but the price is not quite so high this afternoon. It has hitherto 





| been customary in the Foreign Stock Exchange, to restrict bargains in Stocks 


| Bond, this Stock was, in fact, virtually excluded from our market. 


upon which the dividends have been unpaid to bonds bearing all the overdue 
Coupons ; but as the major portion of the Greek Loans of 1824 and 1825 have 
found their way to Holland, where the overdue Coupons are separated = the 

Jpon a 


| representation, the Committee of the Stock Exchange have allowed bargains 


| in the Bonds without Coupons to be registered in the Official List, and several 


transactions have consequently occurred in them. Mexican Stock has beer 
at an advance of nearly 2 per cent upon last week’s price; @ re- 
port having been prevalent that the difference between the two Governments 
has been adjusted. Some sales occurred this afternoon which have produced a 
decline of } per cent. Spanish Stock advanced more than 1 per cent upon the 
receipt of intelligence that an Administration had been formed ; but the price 
has declined $ per cent today, in consequence of the still threatened retire- 
ment of General NarvAgez. ‘The official announcement that the negotiations 


for the Portuguese Tariff had terminated, caused several portions of Stock to 
be brought to market, and there was a temporary depression ; but as some pur- 
chases (said to be made 
the quotations have recovere 


on account of French capitalists) have since occurr 
d, aud are today the same as they were last week. 
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It is reported that some financial scheme is in agitation, by which, through the 
instrumentality of some of the Parisian bankers, a large quantity of Stock will 
be absorbed. The other Foreign Funds have not experienced much fluctuation; 
neither have the transactions in them been of an important character. 

The Railway Shares generally continue objects of investment; and a great 
improvement lias occurred during the last few days in the value of those of 
the Brighton Railway. A proposal has been made to that Company, by the 
Directors of the South-eastern Railway, to rent the Brighton line for a period 
to be agreed on, on such terms as will assure to the shareholders 5 per cent 
upon the amount of the capital expended ; and the Shares were consequently at 
one period today at an advance of 4/.; the price closing, however, about 1/. below 
the highest quotation. The South-eastern and Dover, and the Croydon 


Shares, have both risen ; but not to the same extent. . F 
Saturnay, T WELVE 0 CLOCK. 


We are without any change in the English or Foreign Funds; speculation 
in the latter being paralyzed by the nonarriyal of the French mail. The fol- 
lowing transactions have occurred in the Railway Shares: Birmingham and 
Derby, 524; Brighton, 42; Birmingham, New Quarter-shares, 24; Croydon, 
154; Manchester and Leeds, 89: Ditto and Birmingham, 34; Midland 
Counties, 85. 








3 per Cent. Consols ..e.-ee0+- — shint Chiiian Deferred .......... 46 8 
Ditto for Account ......00.0-4 95% 3 Columbian 6 per Ceats 1824 

3 per Cent Reduced ......+6. 953 6 ex Venezuela ....cee.e00. 114 % 
34 per Cent Ditto ........-.. - 124 Danish 3 per Cents .o...0.. 867 
New 34 per Cents.......+.4- e shut Dutch 24 per Cents..... 544 4 
Bauk Stock .... see 1824 Ditto 5 per Cents......0- 
Exchequer Bills prem. 535 Mexicau 5 per Ceuts 
OS nomen oe) ane Portuguese New Sp Cts. 1841 434 $ 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ........ 746 ' tussian 5 per Cents. .....6- 116 17 
Relgian 5 per Cents .....60... 103 4 Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 324 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......+.. 9394 100} Ditto 3 per Ceuts 1842...... 228 4 


THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Batre does business on a grand scale. In one quarter it is re- 
ported that he is to receive 450/. for the copyright of his opera of The 
Bohemian Girl; in another, that the work is instantly to be brought on 
the stage in Paris, to be revived there when extinct here. In all this 
good fortune, if true, how small a share has merit! 

The crowd drawn on Monday by the first representation of the opera 
surpassed any thing we have witnessed since the palmy days of Mati- 
BRAN in the Sonnambula and Maid of Artois; a strong evidence of the 
correctness of the managerial theory of attraction: and yet, amidst the 
tumult and commotion of this numerous auditory, no applause, we dare 
swear, greeted the work as a genuine novelty—as a thing to convey the 
slightest impulse to dramatic music either at home or abroad. The 
opera now set afloat is but a fresh specimen of one of those managerial 
efforts of combination, which, brought to bear on some approved subject, 
ride triumphantly on popular favour for a brief season, and then quietly 
sail away to the realms of everlasting oblivion. We have long de- 
plored, as a great evil in our theatrical system, the union of music with 
expensive pageantry, scenery, and decoration, as depraving the public 
taste and lowering the genuine natural appeals of the art. The risk 
attending any speculation in opera, associated with such varieties of ex- 
pense, amounts to the prohibition of dramatic composition from any but 
the few privileged hands. ‘That the paucity of composers is one great 
source of the monotony of the musical drama, does not concern the 
manager; who reasons thus—“ Balfe has succeeded once; he may again ; 
but to make sure work, let him imitate that in which he has before 
been successful. He knows the taste of the town—he knows what will 
tell. The dramatic part of an opera must not outrage decorum by the 
novelty of its action or incident: a piece already tasted by the public in 
some other form will best suit the purpose. At the commencement of each 
act, the scene-painters will be responsible for the usual exclamations of 
surprise on view of their mountain-passes, distant convents, and moon- 
lit lakes; the ballet-master will bring his nimble troops to the rescue in 
any halt of the action or dialogue; the dress-makers shall produce all 
the colours of the rainbow ; the foot-lights shall be judiciously managed ; 
and a carpet laid down before the third act will complete the triumph 
of the opera.” Mechanical joint-stock arrangements such as these have 
superseded that old form of opera in which a musician, having ideas to 
express, vented them simply and naturally. And so wedded is Mr. Buny, 
in his theory of success, to expensive accessories, that we really believe 
he would not give a straw for any music that did not cost more to bring 
out than all Mozart's operas put together. Meanwhile, what is the 
result? A dazzling but vacant entertainment, in which all that is seen 
and heard is but the renewal of half-forgotten scenes and dramatic 
conventions, neither touching the heart nor awakening the imagination. 

The story of The Bohemian Girl is founded on Fanny ELLsier’s 
ballet of Zhe Gipsy; but the scene is transposed from Scotland to 
Austria. We have here melodrama on stilts; and though we had not 
served an apprenticeship at the Adeiphi in pieces where “twelve years 
are supposed to cl:pse before the commencement of the second act,” 
we should never be at a loss to see a tolerable way beforehand in this, 
which is a simple case of kidnapping, as prosaic and commonplace as 
ever fell under the head of “ Accidents and Offences.” 

The curtain rises on the chateau of Count Arnheim, (BorRANI,) situ- 
ated on a wild and rocky scene on the Danube. A festival is preparing 
in honour of the Emperor of Austria, which gives occasion to the open- 
ing solo and chorus. The stage cleared, Thaddeus, (Harrison,) a young 
exiled Pole, makes his appearance ; ard having sung a sentimental song, 
joins some gipsies to escape Austrian pursuit. A screaming and firing 
of pistols now attract attention ; and soon we learn that the Count’s 
child Arline has been saved from the attack of an infuriated stag by the 
gipsy Thaddeus. The Count invites him to dinner; but on his demur- 
riug to the health of the Emperor of Austria, there is a general row. 
Thaddeus makes his escape ; but Devilshoof, (STRETTON, ) indignant at 
the usage of his comrade, seizes the Count’s child, carries her up the 
rocks, cuts down a rustic bridge, fires a pistol, and is lost in inaccessible 
fastnesses. In this state of things, the Count becomes devotional ; he and 
his attendants kneel down, and there is a general preghiera. In the 
second act, Arline, (Miss RaINFORTH,) now grown a young-womanly 
gipsy, appears as the beloved of Thaddeus. Their affection is however 
crossed by the jealousy of the Gipsy Queen (Miss Betts). She herself 
loves Thaddeus, and contrives to affix a charge of robbery on his bride ; 
who is brought before the Count for trial, and discovered to be his 
daughter, by the novel accident of a mark on the arm. The last act 
discovers her in a brilliautly- lighted saloon and in ball-dress, prepared 
for the usual animated finale. Her gipsy lover returns; and it appears 





doubtful what course events will take; when, Thaddeus declaring him. 
self a gentleman born, there is no impediment to their nuptials. The 
Gipsy Queen is shot, by mistake, in the same apartment ; and there is g 
very lively and rapturous termination, 

It is not one of the least misfortunes of this melodramatic affair, that 
the serious parts create mirth and the mirthful seriousness. There js 
neither romantic, legendary, nor domestic interest about it; and the 
deficiency of nature in the characters assorts in some measure with the 
want of meaning in the music. Mr. Batre has a total want of all the 
profounder qualities of the musician, and is an incorrigible imitator in g 
bad school. He is perpetually on the rack for effect, with rarely any 
ideas beyond dance and quadrille subjects. His instrumentation displays 
no rich or beautiful effects : it isat once thin and noisy. The violins have 
passages of immense rapidity, which make them often go very ill to. 


| gether; the trumpets, drums, and little bells, are almost in the same in. 








cessant activity. A din such as is rarely heard is the consequence. Batrg 
sometimes writes a chorus with success; of which there is an instance here 
and there in this opera. His slow airs are rather collections of cadences 
and endings than real melodies: there is no sustained character about 
them; their main interest depends on some popular turn in the burden, 
Even in modulation this composer has |ittle variety : the same sequences of 
sevenths, the same interrupted resolutions, continually meet the ear, 
He should carry his works to Italy or France, where they would be 
better appreciated, as belonging to the school of artificial effect, than 
they are in England beyond the walls of Drury Lane. 

The singing of Miss Ratnrortu was good; though the part required 
a bolder performer, with more variety of passage and audacity of 
roulade. Borrant sang with a hard quality of voice, in the style of 
TAMBURINI, and often with a faulty intonation. He is not calculated 
either for a first-rate actor or singer; his speaking voice being par- 
ticularly unfortunate. Harrison has a delicate and beautiful tenor, 
and would be capable of great things if he restrained his voice within its 
due limits. The chief faults of his performance at present arise from 
want of judgment in the management of his resources. The chorus 
was correct and effective ; and, in all that concerns the mise en scene, the 
opera was most splendid. 





Caught ina Trap, the new piece which fora while has superseded 
the stock comedies at the Haymarket, is a pleasant bagatelle—from 
the French of course, well put on the stage, and played in a lively 
manner. It is amusing to see Mrs. NisBetr disguised, or rather un- 
disguised, as a peasant boy, with a bush of foxy hair, outwitting Wes- 
STER, a military Marquis, who has taken the Count her husband prisoner, 
When the libertine captor comes to her chateau to make a conquest of 
her charms, he is “caught in a trap ”—her beauty being the bait—and 
starved into submission. BucksTone, the ever-hungry valet of the 
Marquis, is caged too; and is condemned to earn his supper at a spin- 
ning-wheel, while his master appeases the inexorable Penelope by 
working at the tambour-frame. Mrs. NisBpeTt’s manner as the peasant 
was not that of a sheepish rustic; and her laughter was the loud exult- 
ing merriment of a woman triumphant, not the silly giggle of a half- 
witted boy: but the audience were so carried away by her gay animal 
spirits, that nothing seemed wanting to their enjoyment. WeEBSTER 
played the Marquis with ease and discretiou, though he showed more 
of the soldier than the courtly gallant; and BucksTonE made the most 
of a solitary starveling joke on his insatiate stomach. Miss Juxia 
Bennett looked more like the rustic lass she assumed to be than the 
“maid of honour” she was; neither did Mr. H. Hout as the captive 
Count do credit to his title. The opening-scene, in which a throng of 
peasants vend fruit and vegetables in full chorus, is attractive both to 
the eye and ear. 


Mr. and Mrs. Keevey are engaged at the Princess’s ; where they 
appeared for the first time on Monday, in a new farce by Mr. Mon- 
CRIEFF, dignified with the epithet of a * petite comedy,” called Borrow- 
ing a Hushand. They personate a newly-wedded couple of rustics; 
and the fun arises from the husband’s jealous fears at the attentions of 
the county member to his bride, and at finding a cousin clodpole in- 
stalled as the nominal bridegroom in his absence. Mr. and Mrs. 
KEELEY did their best endeavours to lighten the dulness and lessen the 
indecency of the piece; but unless some better opportunity be afforded 
to this excellent pair of comedians for displaying their talents, their 
epgagement will not prove so advantageous to the management as it 
might be. 


A new ballet divertissement, the Frolics of Hymen, proved too in- 
sipid an entertainment at the Adelphi, on Monday, after so strong a 
stimulus as the cold-drawn horrors of the Bohemians ; but the “intense 
interest” of the Merchant and his Clerks—in which a conscientious 
cashier is driven mad by being accused of stealing a large sum that he 
had concealed in a state of somnambulism and cannot find when awake— 
produced as strong a sensation as ever. Broad farce and high-seasoned 
melodrama always find admirers. 





THE MUSIC LECTURES AT GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
ProFessor TAyLor’s first course of lectures within the walls of the 
new College has been judiciously devoted to the early history of that 
iustitution. The second lecture, delivered on Friday last, brought for- 
ward a subject of great interest as connected with the rise and progress 
of instrumental art, in the person of the celebrated virtuoso Dr. JoHN 
Buiu. That this, the first Gresham Professor, has a solid reputation, 
there cannot be a doubt, notwithstanding the sneers of Burney ; whose 
flippant, not to say ignorant criticism upon him and SeBasT1aN Back, 
were well exposed by the lecturer: indeed, the matter was set at rest by 
extracts of the most satisfactory character. 

Dr. BuLu’s merits as an instrumental performer were those of a man 
greatly in advance of his age : and in this preéminence, which has made 
him rather curious than famous as a vocal composer, is to be traced 
the source of the personal misfortunes and disappointments which che- 
quered his career. We should smile at the present day on performing 
an instrumental piece called “Lord Salisbury” or the “ King’s Fa- 
vourite”: yet in movements thus christened, after the present fashion 
of Psalm-tunes, we have the latent germ of the Sonata and Con- 
certo. In reflecting on the changes to which the art of instrumental 
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music is subject, we shall certainly not withhold our admiration at what 
this master accomplished in the rudest era of mechanism and perform- 
ance. ‘There may be dryness and barbarism in his Virginal-book, to 
ears schooled in the modern progressions ; but we would give little for 
the musical perception that discovers in them no sparks of the fire of 
the true artist. The story of the wondrous “melody” made by Dr. 
Butt on a “ pair of organs,” at a Royal banquet at Merchant-Tailors 
Hall, sounds fabulous: so entirely has the original art subsided, that 
we can form no idea of it. But the specimen given by Professor 
Taytor, from the first instrumental music-book printed in England, 
stimulates our faith: we can fully believe that this was a man who ex- 
ercised in his day a transcendant art, drawn from his own resources, and 
who quitting this country in disgust at the want of sympathy and pa- 
tronage, died obscurely in a foreign land. Such was the fate of one 
of the early adventurers in instramental science. The specimens 
of Buxi’s sacred compositions, and of those of his master, BLIrHEMAN, 
adduced by the lecturer, were in a Gothic and severe style, but appro- 
priate and expressive. These pieces—in which there was certainly no 
sacrifice to vulgar taste—were heard by the crowded audience with ex- 
tracrdinary attention, and greatly applauded. 

The third and concluding lecture of the present term brought the re- 
view of the Music Professors down to AyLWARD and STEVeENs, and in- 
cluded some amusing historical notices of the unmusical occupants of 
the chair. Svrevens furnished the principal topic as well as the illus- 
trations of the evening; and the pleasing unaffected strains of his me- 
lody in various glees made ample compensation to the audience for the 
deference and attention which they had paid to the more learned effu- 
sions of Dr. Buty. Nay, their ecstacy was so great as scarcely to 
be contented without encores; a sort of interference which it was neces- 
sary to remind them was not in order within the precincts of Gresham 
College. The life of Srevens himself furnished many reflections on 
the varying nature and temperament of musicians. A man who had 
touched perfection in the glee—whose mind is not merely reflected by 
the judgment exercised by him in part-writing, but by the tasteful 
selection of his words from the poetry cf SHAKSPERE, JONSON, FLETCHER, 
Herrick, CArEw, Suckiinec, &c.—and who in some sort lived to see 
the judgment of posterity on his writings—was yet content to remain 
idle as a composer for nearly thirty years of his life, either totally in- 
different to fame, or fearful of his former reputation. There are many 
circumstances in the career of this singular man of genius which have a 
romantic interest, and make a memoir of him desirable. 

The conclusion of this first series of lectures at the Gresham College, 
is of favourable omen to the exteasion of musical taste and feeling in 
the Metropolis. 

“LIMITS OF THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
28th November 1843. 

Sir—Permit me a few observations on this question, which you have re- 
cently made one of your subjects of consideration. Our probable difference in 
opinion will not, 1 am persuaded, close your pages against me. 

Postulates are too frequently assumed as facts; and, whether carelessly or 
cunningly, the right of petitioning is confounded with the right of assembling to 
petition. The former is recognized in the Bill of Rights; tbe latter is not to 
be found in that or in any other enactment, 

It is an individual right; not a combinate. To be a combinate right, it 
must be of the nation; not of masses, however large. 

Ishall be told, that the grant of a power includes the means of its exercise ; 
as, if a field be conveyed to A, the right of way thereto is conveyed with it. 

But if there be several means for the exercise of that power, it is not hindered 
by the prohibition of one or more of those means. If there be several ways to 
the field, the shutting all but one does not disturb its access. The people may 
not choose their own mode; the grantee may not choose his own way. 

The legality of petitioning has not established the legality of assembling. 
The illegality of assembling does not call in question the legality of petitioning. 

The Bill of Rights does not recognize it in the subjects generally ; but in 
the subject individually. 

And this he has various means of doing. He may prefer his own petition, 
or he may prefer a petition with others; or it may be announced in placards, 
and set in doorways and street- corners, (as was done in the matter of the Fac- 
tory Bill,) for the signature of passengers. 

Means such as these involve no danger. If they did, and none others oc- 
curred less dangerous, the ultimate power must be resorted to for their pro- 
hibition. 

During the session, by legislative measures ; not permitting any factious per- 
version of Parliamentary usages for the sake of delay. In the vacation, by the 
Sovereign in Council; exercising the prerogative, rather the duty, conveyed in 
that primary charge— 

** Cavendum est, ne quid respublica detrimenti capirt,” 

Moreover, assembling to petition may be illegal, where petitioning is the 
real and the sole purpose of the assemblers: not only because it is not es- 
sential to petitioning, but because it may generate confusion and tumult. 

Still more, where petitioning is not the ultimate purpose, but the collateral 
pretence. This may be, though the petition be proposed, and adopted, and 
ordered for presentation. 

_ Pretence does not necessarily imply nonexistence. In its obvious mean- 
Ing, it is the putting forward a visible and tangible covering before a hidden 
purpose, 

In this sense, the Irish Convention Act, 33 Geo. III. was directed against as- 
semblies under the “ pretence ” of petitioning. 

The Popish agitators of 1810 argued, that so long as a petition was actually 
put forward, there was not any pretence. Under this quibble, they paraded 
their physical strength, and made seditious harangues ; as do their worthy suc- 
cessors, the Repealers, in the present yet more perilous hour. 

For our Leaguers—a delicate euphonism fer conspirators—in commerce or in 
religion, there is, I trust, an actual if not an express principle in the law, sufti- 
Ciently strong to disable their mischief. If not in the lex scripta, or in the 
lex tradita, in the lex ultima, whereto I have already made reference. They 
unto whom its safeguard is confided, would ill discharge their duty by admitting 
in proof of a criminal intent nothing short of its completion; even though 
the Bill of Rights had given the sanction so brazenly asserted. 

For he who seeks to destroy the law’s substance has no privilege, whether 
for his success or for his impunity, to invoke its forms. 

Upon the wisdom of the Government in suffering the attempt to go thus 
far, L offer no opinion. Many may wish it had been suffered a Jittle farther, 
until some tangible treason should strangle it forever. No matter: its con- 
spirators must either abscond with their plunder, or march onward to that 
consummation. 

rely on your candour for the insertion of my letter; and have the honour 
to be, Sir, yours, TENAX. 
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THE POST-OFFICE EXPOSURE. 

Tue Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the questions at issue between Mr. Rowrianp Hint, 
as public accuser, and the Post- office backed by the Treasury, have 
produced a monster Blue Book of 682 pages. The Committee have 
consented to share the discredit which hangs on Government in the 
affair, by an avoidance of their duty—for they make no Report pro- 
perly so called, but only “report their evidence”; which is no suffi- 
cient answer to the question submitted to them. On the 27th of 
June last, fifteen Honourable Members were selected “to inquire into 
the measures which have been adopted for the introduction of a 
general rate of postage, and for facilitating the conveyance of 
letters, and the result of such measures so far as relates to the re- 
venue and expenditure of the Post-office, and the general con- 
venience of the country ; and to report their observations thereupon 
to the House.” The Honourable Members have reported no “ ob- 
servations.” The neglect of a set duty is placed in a worse light by 
considering the circumstances which led to the inquiry. To carry 
out the intention of Parliament, the late Government appointed 
Mr. Rowxanp Hirx to a special post in the Treasury for giving 
effect to his plan of Post-office Reform: though slowly, the work 
was proceeding when the present Government came into office: then, 
with a few trivial exceptions, the course of improvement was ar- 
rested; and soon afterwards, Mr. Hitt was dismissed, with only 
one of the grand essentials of his plan adopted. At the same time, 
the adherents of Ministers were everywhere crying out that “his 
plan "—really untried in its integrity—‘had failed”; while Mr. 
itn himself averred, that since the change of Ministry he had 
met with continual obstructions in the performance of his duty. 
People suspected that he had been treated shabbily, and much 
dissatisfaction was entertained. But we put aside for the present 
all question of the treatment of the individual as a successful 
though thwarted inventer or a diligent but unrecompensed public 
servant, and stick to the larger issues—the convenience and advan- 
tage of the public itself, and the conduct of Ministers, the responsi- 
ble servants of the public. ‘There was a gencral demand to know 
why these strange proceedings had occurred; and, Goveinment 
acquiescing, the House of Commons appointed a Select Committee. 
Had Ministers desired to frustrate the inquiry, they could not have 
done better than to procure the return of such a Blue Book as this. 
It is a mass of undigested evidence, correspondence, returns, and 
“papers” of various kinds. ‘The evidence on any one point is not 
only scattered piecemeal in each witness’s examination, but is 
broken up into fragments, as Honourable Members choose to stray 
away from it in their questioning, or to recur to it; and this me- 
chanical confusion is increased by endless qualifications, conflicting 
statements, contradictions, and retractations. 

There might indeed be more than merely Ministerial reasons for 
evading the duty to report. ‘The long-delayed inquiry had run to 
the close of the session: the Liberal Members, having no specific 
object in view, dropped off, and are chargeable with leaving the 
matter at the mercy of the official people: Mr. Ilawes was the 
only one who stuck to his post. At the last, the Ministerial 
Members had an overwhelming majority: a Minister, Sir GeorGE 
Cuerk, Secretary to the Treasury—himself one of the accused— 
was in the chair as presiding judge! Of course the minority could 
not press their—or rather A’s (Mr. Hawes’s) views: but why did 
not this powerful majority venture to report? If Mr. Hix's charges 
against the officials were unfounded, we presume it would have been 
so reported. ‘The Committee, however, thus peculiarly constituted, 
trust that the various “ propositions ” will receive from the Trea- 
sury and the Post-office “the fullest consideration”! Considera- 
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propositions, the neglect of which heretofore constituted the gross 
misconduct of both departments. 

Few will read the monster Blue Book; and those who do must 
be content to enter on a tedious and troublesome labour. For our- 
selyes, we cannot profess to have mastered the ponderous tome; 
but, with the help of a previous knowledge of the subject, and the 
index, we have traced the working-out of some of the more im- 
portant branches of the inquiry, and have already ascertained enough 
to warrant the single “observation” of the Committee. We will 
communicate some of the results of our studies thus far. 

The first witness examined was Mr. Hmx; who began by 
reiterating what were the main essentials of his original plan of 
Post-office Reform,—namely, “1. A uniform and low rate of 
postage; 2. Increased speed ia the delivery of letters; 3. Greater 
facilities for their despatch ; 4. Simplification in the operations of 
the Post-office, with the view of reducing the cost of the establish- 
ment toa minimum.” These main objects were to be attained by 
details, of which some have been partially adopted. He enumerates 
the following “ Improvements already effected” —Day-mails on the 
principal lines (adopted before Mr. H1xx’s g neral plan, but after 
he had made the suggestion) ; one additional delivery of letters in 
London, and two additional deliveries in some of the suburbs ; 
considerable reduction of the inland rates on Foreign and Colonial 
letters; sea-rates reduced in some instances ; franking abolished, 
and a low charge imposed on the transmission of Parliamentary 
papers; registration of letters, though at too high a rate ; the use 
of money-orders extended ; the ordinary limitation of weight 
(maximum, one pound) waived in favour of bankers’ parcels and 
law-papers. It should be observed, that the whole of these im- 
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provements were effected during Mr. Hixr’s first year of office: no 
further improvements have been made under the present Govern- 
ment, except an important reduction in the postage of letters 
between France and England, some reductions on other Foreign 
rates, and some additional deliveries in limited districts. Not- 
withstanding the imperfect development of the plan, and the 
protracted and extraordinary depression of trade, which must 
have seriously counteracted the operation of the change, the 
results of the improvement are striking. The chargeable letters 
transmitted within the United Kingdom, exclusively of Govern- 
ment correspondence, have increased in number from about 
75,000,000, in 1838, to 207,000,000, in 1842 ; the London district 
post-letters, from 13,000,000 to 23,000,000 ; the general increase 
is nearly 200 per cent. The expenditure of the Post-office has 
increased, according to Mr. Hix, from 757,000/., in 1839, to 
978,0001., in 1842; or 30 per cent, but, excluding various items of 
increase which have nothing to do with his plan, about 15 per cent. 
Indeed, the expense of the Post-office had begun to increase before 
the introduction of the penny postage. The officials of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand hazarded a variety of anticipations as to the results of the 





plan: Colonel Manerty prophesied that “the smuggler would 
always beat the Post-office "—smuggling is nowa lost custom; Mr, 
Boxennam, Superintending President of the Inland Office, pre- 
dicted that charging by weight would occupy double time! All 
these anticipations would be merely ludicrous, did they not furnish 
a test as to the competency of the Post-office people to judge in 
the matter of their own reform. On the other hand, Mr. Hixr’s 
own anticipations have been as signally affirmed by the event. He 
anticipated that the public would be willing to pay in advance— 
they do so; that they would be willing to prepay by means of 
stamps—stamps are used in the majority of instances; that post- 
age-stamps would be of little expense to Government—their cost is 
about 2 per cent on their value; that the illicit transmission of 
letters would cease—it has ceased; that the uniform charge, by 
weight, prepaid by means of stamps, would facilitate the operations 
of the Post-office—which they do; that considerable moral and 
social benefits would accrue to the public—the increase of letters 
measures that result; that the poor would especially benefit—the 
greatest increase of letters posted in London and elsewhere is in 
the poorer districts. One of the results about which there is the 
greatest misconception is the state of the revenue. The projector 
anticipated that, under his entire scheme, a fivefold increase of 
letters would suffice to restore the revenue to its amount in 1842, 
when the gross revenue was 1,579,000/. ; an increase of 48 per cent 
on its present amount would bring it up to the standard of 1837. 
But already the public have gained very considerably— 

“ Where diminution of amount in any branch of revenue is produced simply 
by lowering the tax, the difference between the new and the old amount re- 
mains in the pockets of the people, and may be extracted by new taxes, or spent 
in modes which will absorb a large portion of it in old ones. Where the defal- 
cation is produced by diminished consumption, diminished means of enjoyment 
on the part of the public may not unreasonably be inferred ; and, in that case, 
the fund to be drawn upon by new taxes does not exist. In the former case, 
the loss which the nation sustains in its capacity of receiver of the revenue is 
balanced by the saving which it makes in its letter-writing capacity; in truth, 
it is much more than balanced. Under the old system, the average postage of 
a single inland Jetter was about 6d., which would “ata a reduction of six toone; 
but as a penny letter will now carry several enclosures, it is a more valuable 
article to the public than the sixpenny letter was, which was confined to one 
sheet. If, therefore, instead of a reduction of six to one, I call it a reduction of 
nine to one, I believe Ido not over-estimate the practical advantage of the | 
change to the public. Now, the loss of net revenue being from 1,600,000/. to 
600,000/., is over-estimated at three to one; and therefore, while the public 
have been losing revenue at the rate of three to one, they have been gaining | 
convenience at the rate of nine to one; while the lost revenue remains in their 
pockets, open to the fiscal operations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. * * 
My experience in Post-office affairs since the year 1839 has led me very much 
to doubt whether the penny rate, under judicious management, may not be the 
best, even with exclusive reference to money profit, in a long course of years.” 
(Mr. Hill’s Evidence.) 

So much as to what has been accomplished. The anticipations 
of the two opposing parties having been thus remarkably nullified 
or substantiated by the results in respect of what is done, it is 
important to bear in mind that the same parties are now at issue 
respecting things to be done. To complete his scheme by adding 
the neglected essentials, Mr. Hit laid before the Committee a draft 
of propositions which had been submitted to the Caancetor of the 
Excuequer. Their principal objects are—to induce greater eco- 
nomy in the management of the Post- office, by dint of simplifying its 
operations and revising its expenditure, so that, as he calculates, 
246,000/. could be saved annually ; to enable the Post-office, by sim- | 
plification of its operations, to perform more work ; and to encourage | 
a great increase of correspondence, by giving the public greatly in- | 
creased facilities. Among the chief alterations, the effect of which | 
may be most readily perceived by those who have no intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, are the following. Compulsory prepayment by 
means of stamps would abolish postmasters’ accounts: a large 
number of districts in the country remain without any posts, which 
should of course be supplied, (the “Poste Rurale” in France, a 
mere carriage of letters from one village to another, has been the 
principal cause why the Post revenue of that country has for some 
years been steadily increasing at the rate of 5 per cent): the esta- 
blishment of district-posts in the Metropolis, communicating di- 
rectly with each other, would abridge the time for transmitting a let- 
ter and obtaining the answer ; and “ hourly deliveries” in the Metro- 
polis would afford another obvious facility and inducement to use 
the post. These improvements were nearly all objected to by the 
Post-office witnesses. Lord Lowruer put in a categorical reply to 
Mr. Hitc’s draft, which is nothing but a tissue of assertions that | 
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each successive improvement is impracticable or inexpedient, prip. 
cipally on the ground of “cost ”—‘ it is all a matter of expense,” 
or some such words, are repeatedly used by Lord LowrueEr. The 
treatment of one proposition may serve as a specimen of the reg: 
we will take the proposal for ‘‘ hourly deliveries ” inthe Metropolis, 

Mr. Hix suggests that the delivery of letters in London should 
be made once each hour instead of two hours; and he would pro- 
vide the force for that purpose by combining the two corps of 
General Post and Twopenny Post letter-carriers. He makes g 
minute calculation, by which he shows that the combined force of 
1,000 men could perform the work at the rate of seven hours a day 
for each man; whereas at present the average time of employment 
is more than eight hours a day. The advantages of such a com. 
bination would not be limited to the economy of labour, but would 
accrue in a variety of ways: for example, the first delivery, ip. 
cluding General Post letters, might always be made at a fixed 
time ; any late mail being reserved for the next delivery. The 
officials say that it will not be profitable: unless their attention js 
expressly directed to the subject, they seem to lose sight of the fact 
that the Post-office is principally a great engine of public conye. 
nience, and that its agency in contributing to the revenue is only 
secondary: as the servants of the Executive, and as the recipients 
of salary, they can look at nothing but the emolument. Thus, Lord 
Lowruer says of hourly deliveries—“ A matter of expense en- 
tirely.” Entirely! the public convenience quite forgotten! Mr, 
Sir, the Superintending President of the Twopenny Post, thinks 
that they won’t “ pay.” He calculates that they would require more 
men: but that is on the supposition that the distribution of labour 
remains in its present state. One of his reasons for thinking that 
they would not “ pay ” is the assumption, that the extent of accom. 
modation that would pay has already been giventothe public! Mr, 
Bokenuam concurs with Mr. Smiru respecting the combination 
of letter-carriers. Colonel Maserty spends much pains to show 
that the thing is impracticable ; all the while supposing that Mr. 
Hitt means, not a delivery of letters every hour, but a delivery of 
each letter within an hour after its being posted! Some of the 
reasons against the proposal are very amusing. Mr. Smiru de- 
poses that Avs own friends don’t like frequent deliveries !— 

Mr, Escott. “Yo you not think that it may be possible to increase the num- 
ber of deliveries to such an extent, that instead of being convenient, they may 
be inconvenient to the public? ”°—* That will depend upon the opinions of 
persons. I know some parties, who have said to me, * Your letter-carriers are a 
perfect nuisance; they are knocking at my door all day long.’” 

“You think, at present the deliveries are more frequent than the public 
wish them to be ?”—* I do not know that the public regard it in that light.” 

Mr. F. T. Buring. “ Have you ever had an application to the Postmaster- 
General from any part of the country to stop the delivery ?”—* No; it is 
not likely.” 

Mr. Escott. “ Do you know of persons having complained of deliveries 
being so frequent as to be inconvenient to them ? "—* Yes; from my friends I 
have heard that remark, ‘ Your postmen are a perfect nuisance; they are 
coming to my door all day long.’” 

Lord Lowruer, whose evidence is given with an engaging non- 
chalance, thinks it also a matter of “taste.” But on this point he 
is rather against Mr. Smirn’s friends— 

Mr. Escott. “Does not your Lordship think that the delivery of letters 
may be so much increased as not only not to be an additional convenience, but 
to be a great inconvenience? ”—* That depends upon the taste of the people: 
I believe the majority of the people have a taste for receiving letters; there are 
a certain number that have not that taste; that is a matter which depends 
entirely on the taste of the individual.” 

“Entirely” again! entirely a matter of “taste,” or of ‘ex- 
pense ’—not of commercial importance or social convenience. 
Such are among the frivolous pretences on which the officials, with 
the vulgar journeyman-bigotry against “newfangled” improve- 
ments, shuffled off Mr. Hirx’s plan for greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the Post-office. 

Regarded merely as a question of official misconduct, the Blue 
Book is a very damaging exposure. Gross negligence is sometimes 
a charitable construction on what would otherwise wear an appear- 
ance of greater turpitude. Even Lord Lowrner, once supposed 
to be an intelligent patron of Post-office Reform, seems now 
under the influence of some official Circe, and is not himself: 
witness his naive avowal of divers acts of trifling. In the former 
Postage Committee he supported a twopenny rate; and that pro- 
position was now alluded to— 

Mr. Bechet Denison. “Is it your opinion now, that 2d. would have been a 
better rate than 1d. ?—“ Really, as to that subject, 1 must own I have never 
entertained or imagined a change of the present rates since I have been at the 
Post-office: Iam merely there to execute the orders of the Treasury, and I 
would not throw the least distrust among any of the officers, in their ne 
they had any other way than going on as well as they could with the penny. 
might have been charged with obstruction or impediment to Mr. Hill’s plan, if 
I had commenced making estimates, either under the different heads to charge 
1d. the quarter of an ounce, or 2d. half an ounce, or a gencral rate of postage 


| according to distance.” 


“ Was your Lordship’s original cpinion in favour of 2d. or 1d.?”—* If the 
Member for Greenock was here, he would corroborate me in my evidence: I 
always told him that the penny would be an entire loss of revenue ; that it may 
just pay its own way, but nothing more. 1 voted for the 2d. in the Commit- 
tee; and, with a certain degree of inconsistency, when it went into the House, 
voted for the penny. Jt was the popular cry then; and I really voted against 
my own judgment almost, for the penny. But I wished for a change at that 
time.” “ 5 - 

Mr. Baring. “ Are the Committee to understand that your Lordship was 
favourable to Mr. Hill’s opinions on other points? ”—“ I was fur an important 
ey and, after my own, 1 thought Mr. Rowland Hill’s principle the next 

est.” 
“ Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan is entirely inconsistent with the scheme your 
Lordship originally proposed ?”—* Yes.” * * * 

“I presume, when your Lordship voted for a greatly-reduced rate of postage, 
you either had or had not some general idea as to its operation on the reve- 
nue ?”—“ Yes; I certainly said 1 thought the inland postage should be re- 
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If the Honourable Member for Greenock was here, I would call upon 
e a witness that the doctrine I maintained was, that it should be 
One is rash sometimes in Opposition ; but 

Comecbies, I 


duced. : 

im to ‘ 
miopted if it would only pay itself. s 
where the responsibility was upon me to a certain degree in the 


yoted for 2d. in preference to 1d.” 

This spurious, free and easy kind of candour, distinguishes alike 
the Postmaster-General and his Secretary, Colonel Manerty : 
put it does not avail them to divert attention from Mr. Hixt’s 
charge, now substantiated—that he was obstructed in the execution 
of his duty. His elaborate minuteness is no doubt tiresome and 
yexatious to those who like to hasten over their routine busi- 
ness as easily as may be: they may think it very mean nicely to 
calculate how labour may be economized, or to keep watch 
lest the public should be charged some pounds sterling too much 
by this or that Railway Company. But it is precisely this quality 
of painstaking perseverance and minute adjustment which would 
make Mr. Hur a useful public servant in such an establishment as 
the Post-office. That he was too useful for their purpose, is shown 
in the lengths to which they went in the endeavour to obstruct 
him. We will give one example. In June 1842, the Treasury had 
assented to the establishment of a day-mail between London and 
Newcastle: Lord Licuriei.p had before devised a plan; but Mr. 
Hitz now produced a more economical one, which was sanctioned 
by the Treasury: further details were needed, and he proposed 
to go down to Newcastle to make inquiries there and at the 
principal towns on the line : the necessary authority was given in a 
Treasury minute— 

“ Wishing to avail myself,” says Mr. Hint, “ of the opportunity thus afforded 
for improving my acquaintance with the details of the provincial offices, and 
being at the same time anxious to avoid every thing that might by possibility 
interfere with the discipline of the department, I applied to the Post-oftice for 
the requisite authority : to my great surprise, the result of this application was 





an intimation from the Treasury, that fe Postmaster-General objected alto- | 


gether to my personal investigation of the maiter ; accompanied with the inti- 


mation that the specific authority granted by the Treasury was suspended. In | 
consequence, I immediately (on June the 20th 1842) wrote to the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer, urging the importance of the inquiry, and the futility of any 
attempt to conduct it through the Post-office; and in conclusion requesting as 
early an answer as the pressure of business would admit of. 7 this letter 
(which appears in evidence) J received no reply.” 

Conscious of the unworthy treatment that Mr. Hixt had received, 
the official people made every effort to veil the fact from the public. 
The correspondence that passed between the Cuancecior of the 
Excuequer and Mr. Hix, relative to the obstructions and his 
dismissal from office, having been moved for in Parliament, and 
ordered, the correspondence produced was garbled by the suppres- 
sion of important letters. Those letters are now published among 
other papers incorporated by Mr. H1xt in his evidence; and the 
earnestness with which some of them urge various improvements, 
suggests the inference that they may have been withheld to weaken 
the evidence of his zeal, and of the reluctance of the Executive to 
fulfil its duty to Parliament and the public by affording him all due 
facility. 

From whatever motive, a more positive delusion was practised 
on the public. 
“return,” which has gained a bad notoriety. ‘This paper is num- 
bered 201 in the session of 1843; and it is as strange a specimen 
of manufacture as ever was put forth. It purports to be 


In April last, Sir Georce CierK moved for a | 


“A Return, showing the number of Inland Letters; the gross annual | 


amount of Revenue derived therefrom, including payments for official postage 
and receipts from the Money-order Office; the Expense of Management, in- 
cluding that of the Money-order Office, and maintenance of Packets on home 
stations; the amount of Postage on Dead and Returned Letters; and the net 
Revenue for the year ended 5th January 1843: also, a similar Return of the 
Number of Foreign and Colonial Letters ; the gross amount of Revenue derived 
therefrom, including payments for official postage; the Expense of Manage- 
ment, including maintenance of Packets on foreign stations; the amount of 
Postage on Dead and Returned Letters; and the Deficiency to the Revenue 
for the year ended 5th January 1843.” 

It thus purports to be a return “ showing ” these things—a state- 
ment of facts. Now let us see how it was made. Lord Lowruer 
conceived the idea that the principal amount of revenue was de- 
rived from the Foreign and Colonial postage; there is also a sup- 
position in the Post-office that the Penny-postage does not yield 
any considerable revenue: on the face of the return, those suppo- 


| the calculations were made, 


sitions are singularly confirmed. It shows, indeed, a net revenue | 


from Inland letters, of 103,268/., and a deficiency in the Foreign 
account, of 113,039/.: but the latter part of the return includes the 
cost of packets on foreign stations, 490,542/.; which is, in the most 


remarkable manner, acknowledged by the officials as a Post-office | 


expense, or repudiated by them as an Admiralty expense, accord- 
ing as they wish, with varying purpose, to show a loss or a profit 
on their accounts. It is not a Post-office charge. ‘The West India 
packets were established at a cost of 240,000/. per annum, though 
the utmost return that was expected from letters was 40,0007. ; 


does not include the number of internal letters in Jamaica.” These 
qualifications look very candid, as if the Post-office would not make 
any assertion without chapter and verse for it: no one would sus- 
pect that the whole return is a mass of suppositions ; the most im- 
portant items being inferred, and not at all “ separated in the ac- 


” 


counts.” ‘The gross revenue of the Post-office is a known quantity : 
accounts were kept for two months at the principal ports, of the 
amount and number of the Foreign and Colonial letters,—meaning, 
apparently, those received: the amounts were multiplied by six; 
then the amount of revenue thus calculated was deducted from the 
gross, and the remainder was set down as revenue of Inland letters. 
The number of Inland letters was got at thus: the return was pre- 
pared by two clerks, who are gone to North America; and alluding 
to them, Mr. Hawes says— 

“ You stated that the clerks who assisted you in preparing this return, No. 
201, were not now inthe Post-office?” Colonel MaAnerLY answers—“ 1 can 
hardly say they assisted me; for I did really hardly indeed give any attention 
to this return, except that they asked me questions upon it. The only ques- 
tion which I recollect that they asked me was, as to how they should take the 
number of letters; and I told them to take a week in December, and multiply 
it by fifty-two. 1 recollect perfectly giving that order ; but with the other portion 
of the return I had very little concern. As I told the Honourable Member be- 
fore, I was quite overwhelmed with the details of the office; and especially 
with the details of the French treaty, which I think I went over twenty times, 
canvassing every article with Monsieur Dubost.” 

Thus, the number of letters, which the “return” professes to 
‘“‘ show,” is secretly calculated on such data as one week's account! 
The return is inaccurate on the face of it; Mr. Hive detected at 
once a gross error: the sum set down as the revenue on Inland 
letters would give less than a penny for each letter; but asa penny 
is the minimum of a varying rate of charges, it could not be the 
average; which is indeed, somewhere about I4d.; and Colonel 
Maserty admits that either the number of letters or the amount 
of revenue must be wrong. ‘The whole return is full of such inac- 
curacies. One of the heads in the Inland side of the account is 
‘‘ Expense of Management, including that of the Money-order 
Office, Packets to Ireland, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man— 
195,768/.”: the following extraordinary account is given by Colonel 
Maser y of the mode in which this sum is made up— 

“ This is obtained from the Colonial and Foreign expenditure, which amounts 
to 100,410/. The ship-letter gratuities, 13,184/. Then there is this item, 
which was put in by Lord Lowther’s desire, namely, ‘the proportionate charge 
of the territorial expense attaching to Foreign letters.’ The Committee will 
see that a Foreign letter bears a foreign rate, but it is subject also to a certain 
amount of expense for inland expenditure, from the operations that have been 
performed in this country itself; and, according to Lord Lowther’s view of the 
question, the Foreign letter ought to have attached to the expense with which 
it is burdened abroad that expense which it causes to the Inland department at 
home. ‘The proportion of that is, by these returns, 27,000/. It is obtained in 
the following way: as the whole number of letters is to the whole Inland ex- 
penditure, so are the Foreign and Colonial letters to the fourth sum, which is 
27,0007. The sum paid by this Government to Sweden for the use of her 
packets is 2,437/.: the total deduction, therefore, is 145,299/.; leaving the In- 
land expenditure at 825,460/. To this 823,460. is to be added the expense of 
packets on home stations: these sums together make a total of 895,768/.; and 
produce the expense of management for Inland letters, which is given in the 
third head of the return.” 

So that the single item of Inland expenditure, which the return 
professes to‘ show, as if it were a known fact, is vamped up by 
means of a variety of deductions, calculations in the rule of pro- 
portion, with cross subtraction and addition! Colonel Maperty 
says that it was originally sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ merely for information ”—as if it did not matter what was sent to 
a Finance Minister “ merely for information”! The Chancellor 
sent it back, to be made out afresh according to a form supplied 
by himself; and in that new shape, says Colonel Maserty, 
“pressed with the immense details of the Post-office, certainly I 
did not insert the word ‘ estimate,’ which I ought to have done 
instead of ‘return.’” Mr. Gov_nurn had the materials whence 
and therefore /e must be supposed to 
have known the conjectural nature of the “ return”: it does not 
appear that he told the House of Commons that the “return” was 
only a very vague and complex “ estimate.” Lord Lowrusr, in- 
deed, has faith in it still: he thinks “it gives a just description of 
the state of the Post-office.” His liking for it is the converse of 
the schoolboy’s dislike of Dr. Fell— 

I much do like thee, loose return ! 
The reason why, I cannot learn ; 
But this at least I well discern— 
I much do like thee, loose return ! 

Half-fact-misrepresented, half-supposition—erroneous and de- 

ceptive in its calculations—adhered to by Lord Lowrner who 





| desired the conclusion which it appears to make out, repudiated 


by Colonel Maneriy who signed it, tacitly sanctioned by Mr. 
Govuxburn as a “ return "—this notorious document is not a bad 


type of the ingenuousness, the painstaking accuracy, the sound in- 


eaving an anticipated deficiency of 200,000/.—a loss incurred for | 


political reasons. Mr. Hits shows, by a very careful calculation, 
that, including the produce of the newspaper-stamp,—which is 
clearly a postage charge, and one for which the Post-office per- 
forms a great amount of work, since the newspapers carried by the 
mails equal in weight the whole of the letters,—and making other 
necessary corrections, the total net profit on Inland letters is 
557,000/., or probably 600,000/.; the Foreign and Colonial gost 
about maintaining itself, though returning no profit. Our business, 
however, is less with the results appearing in the return, than with 
the method of its manufacture. There is a note stating, that “ of 
the respective amounts of Foreign Dead letters no accurate state- 
ment can be furnished ; they are here given so far as they have 
been separated in the accounts”: another note says, that “ the 
internal Colonial postage, or postage collected within the Colonies, 


formation, and the disinterested zeal of the officials. Such are 
the agents to whom Sir Rorert Pest transferred the task which 


| the late Government, in deference to Parliament and public opi- 





nion, intrusted to Mr. Hitx—that of carrying out the process of 
Post-office Reform. 


LAW RECONCILABLE WITH SENSE. 
One reason why the law is obscure is, because efforts are as much 
and as allowedly directed to make it so, as to make it clear. The 
Times had an excellent article last Saturday on the absurd spec- 
tacle in Dublin, of a whole bar and a bench of judges gravely dis- 
cussing the meaning of the word “ assize,” as if there were a dic- 
tionary to make for the first time; endeavouring severally to prove 
that a law expressly included a thing clearly omitted, or to prove 
that the omission, as clearly unintentional, was deliberately planned ; 
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and at length violating the letter of the law to fulfil its spirit, lest 
the whole course of justice, past as well as present, should be 
vitiated and perverted. ‘ And why is this?” asks the commen- 
tator; “ why is it that the most solemn acts of the Supreme As- 
sembly in this most practical of countries are thus constantly and 
proverbially inadequate for their purpose? Is it impossible to 
speak plain?” Ofcourse not: but laws are hurried through Par- 
liament, and treated as party matters—discussed merely as to their 
general principles, or altogether neglected—unrevised by competent 
legal criticism; and hence they are a tissue of slipslop composition 
and technical ignorance—often enacting things absurd, unintelli- 
gible, or even impossible. ‘The remedy suggested is a Board of 
Revision : and there is no doubt that immeasurable improvement is 
to be effected in the lawmaking of Parliament by sucha means. Yet 
it is not certain that the meaning of law would then, in the accepta- 
tion of the law, be absolutely plain or stable. ‘“ We can,” says the 
Times, “ speak, think, calculate, describe, command—why cannot 
we legislate like men of common sense?” But, in all the cases 
supposed, we expect what we utter to be interpreted by the rules 
of common sense: the law proposes more, and attempts an impos- 
sibility—to defy cavil. The composition of English law goes upon 
the principle of making the language so precise that it shall bear 
but one meaning and interpretation ; and in the endeavour to at- 
tain that precision, vast masses of words are heaped up to provide 
for every possible accident. The effect is, not greater precision, 
but only concealment of the single loophole, and a multiplication 
of such interstices. Language is incapable of absolute precision. 
Ideas are vague; their representatives, words, still more so. Even 
as respects things past and done, language fails to be exact: let 
the most skilful narrator describe the simplest event—let an artist 
paint it—and the picture shall differ from the original. Still more 
uncertain must be that which tries to describe, or imply a descrip- 
tion of, a future contingency, and direct what is to be done in the 
event. The agglomeration of words only acts as a mechanical ob- 
struction to collecting what they convey, an impediment to appre- 
hension, a useless burden to the mind and the memory. Hence, 
our statute-book defies any single mind to conceive it, almost to 
keep pace with its additions in any one department. 

There isa further mischief. By challenging cavil in the pre- 
tence to precision, the law provokes and sanctions the practice of 
cavil. A law is now framed, not only to be obeyed, but to run the 
gauntlet of lawyers’ ingenuity in finding flaws. That occupation 
has become a substantive business. ‘The philosophical reasoner 
despises quibbling, as idle and degrading ; quibble is a.pursuit of 
lawyers. Indeed, laws do not always escape criticism ; attempts 
are sometimes made to consider how their phraseology will “ work” : 
but so utterly impossible is it to calculate the skill acquired by 
lawyers in quibble, that the highest of their own craft cannot pro- 
vide the boasted precision to anticipate defeat. In the debate on 
the Irish Arms Bill, the very lawyers could not determine what 
would be the practical effect or the “legal meaning” of their own 
terms. Subject the clearest writing or command to this test, and 
it will be obfuscated. Let the most vigorous English of the Z%mes 
undergo a process of such cavil, and its meanings might be multi- 
plied like church-steeples in the eye of a lobster. Few commanders 
ever wrote distincter directions than WELLINGTON : let one of his 
orders—a law for the obedience of those whom it concerned—be 
twisted by the officer to whom it was directed, in barrister and 
attorney-like fashion, and its meaning would be so doubtful that 
obedience would be a matter of choice. But an officer would be 
shot for so construing WreLiinaTon’s English. 

“he remedy would be to introduce into our practice of law the 
principle of interpretation according to common and obvious sense. 
Our code should settle principles and method, leaving the applica- 
tion to specialties for the obviously reasonable interpretation. 
The change, and that alone, would save ajl those ridiculous acci- 
dents of defeated law that often make “justice” a farce; would 
save cart-loads of yearly addenda to the statute-book ; would save 
unspeakable labour ; and would for the first time enable the people 
so to understand the law that they could at once obey it and count 
upon its protection. 





DOCTORS AND CLERGYMEN. 
Wirn the actual habits of society, doctors and clergymen are per- 
haps, to the majority of men, the most indispensable of all the 
conveniences of life. 

The monotonous routine of civilized society, with its subdivision 
of employments, has a tendency to bring a man’s thoughts con- 
stantly back upon himself. In the hunter or any nomade stage of 
society, the varied incidents, by being ever new and striking, carry 
his imagination more iato the outer world; but when he rises, as 
most of us do, every morning to pace nearly the same round as 
yesterday—discharge the same tasks, in a day portioned out by 
meal-times recurring at the same intervals—the most striking fea- 
ture of every thing he does or meets with comes to be, that it is he 
who does or meets with it. His own personality waxes into co- 
lossal importance; it fills up all his thoughts, engrosses all his 
cares, is petted and fostered like a spoiled child. Ie grows ex- 
tremely careful of his health; he watches every little symptom 
which he remembers has at any time preceded a serious illness, 
and resolves to take time by the forelock; every unwonted feel- 
ing alarms—he turns hypochondriac. A doctor becomes indis- 
pensable—one who can teil him authoritatively that what alarms 
him at the moment has nothing serious in it. This is an extreme 
case—though there are perhaps more such cases in actual life 





ie 
than one thinks of—but more or less everybody in settled society 
feels in this manner. Where there are no regular doctors, old women 
occupy their place: the taking physic and bleeding at spring and 
fall of our old-world rural population was a symptom of this hallucj- 
nation ina less developed form. It is this custom of thinking so much 
about self that converts the doctor into a house friend—a standin 
counsel, whose advice is resorted to in all emergencies. Holding 
such a position, the doctor, if a man of any benevolence, learns to 
treat his patients somewhat after the lenient, soothing way in 
which we handle frightened children, regarding them as weak. 
lings: his manner assumes all the careful forbearance of superior 
strength and knowledge; and this, by becoming a habit, confirms 
and extends his influence and renders him more indispensable. 
Even those of the trade who are not by nature humane, assume a 
virtue which they have not, from selfish motives. The exceptional 
cases on record of rough-spoken doctors, are cases either of hu- 
morists, or of naturally harsh men who caricatured the expression of 
their natural disposition in order to persuade people that it was 
all affectation. 

The clergyman’s hold upon the minds of his spiritual patients is 
quite as strong. With every step in the advancing civilization of 
society, men become more apt to be dissatisfied with themselves, 
That sensitive delicacy with regard to the feelings of others which 
distinguishes the refined from the rude man, reacts inwardly ; or 
rather, it has its source in a newly-developed quickness of appre- 
hension, which makes a man more or less morbidly sensible of all 
his own deviations from the esthetic and moral standards. It isa 
neutral quality, in itself quite as likely to foster pride and vanity 
as less dubious principles of action. But in those who have been 
educated in puritanical views, it engenders an abiding distrust of 
self; and in those who have been abandoned more to the guidance 
of their own impulses, it begets, whenever (as sooner or later must 
be the case with all) heedless conduct has brought them into 
scrapes, similar misgivings, more intermittent perhaps, but also more 
intense during their intervals of activity. This sentiment is at 
some moment or another powerful in all men, but a few who 
possess the clear intellect and master-will habitually to frame their 
conduct so as to escape its stings. This mixture of sensitiveness 
and weakness is the source of the priest’s or clergyman’s influence. 
The influence of the Roman Catholic priest and the Protestant 
clergyman differ more in outward show than in essentials. An un- 
refined age submitted to a formal discharge of the spiritual counsel- 
lor’s functions, to a publicity of rebuke, to a materiality of atone- 
ment, which were felt galling or inadequate by a more advanced 
civilization. In clinging to its external forms of confession and 
penance, the Roman Catholic church has run eminent risk of 
sharing the fate of the dog that let go its supper to snap at its image 
in the water. As it is, all the real high civilization of Europe has 
escaped its grasp: the deep thought and refined sentiment of Euro- 
pean society has either passed into other churches, or remained pro- 
fessedly under the jurisdiction of the Romish—a more dangerous 
because a household foe, affecting friendship. All the real power, 
all the power to be desired by a sincere and well-meaning 
priesthood, that ever was possessed by the Romish, has been inhe- 
rited by the Protestant clergy. There are in every age a few self- 
supporting minds which require no aid from others ; but of the mass 
of society, sooner or later the time comes to every one, when, in 
conscious weakness he seeks to lean upon a professional spiritual 
adviser; and this consolation, once had recourse to, is as sure to 
become a habit as dram-drinking. The priest and the clergyman 
are necessitics of civilized society—the priest of a less, the clergy- 
man of a more advanced civilization. 

The third of our learned professions is equally indispensable, but 
it is scarcely welcomed with equal cordiality into the domestic 
circle. The lawyer is consulted in matters of business; but, like 
business, he is kept at arm’s length in the hours of repose, of en- 
joyment, or affliction. The doctor and the clergyman have to do 
with ourselves, and they become inseparable from us as our sha- 
dows. Hence we find the doctor and the clergyman, more absorbed 
as it were into our social system, more familiar with their patients 
than those of their own class, while lawyers are more apt to herd 
together. It has been remarked that lawyers rarely if ever quarrel 
among themselves; while the quarrels of physicians are proverbial, 
and clergymen, especially if they enjoy more than the average of 
popularity, are as jealous of each other as rival beauties. The 
doctor or clergyman requires to have a hold on the affections of his 
clients—it is enough for the lawyer if they have confidence in his 
probity and talent ; the former require to be loved—it is enough for 
the latter if he is felt to be necessary. ‘The former are jealous of 
the interference of others of their own class—the latter is less 
apprehensive of being undermined. 

It is owing to this distinctive difference between lawyers on the 
one hand and clergymen or doctors on the other, that the two latter 
of the learned professions have been more instrumental than the 
former in diffusing those opinions and sentiments which learning 
develops through all classes of society—in preserving a balance of 
civilization among all classes. It is impossible for the most iliite- 
rate f° have occasional, repeated, confidential intercourse with men 
of cultivated minds, and not to catch something of the centagion. 
It is in this manner that the benefits of education have been propa- 
gated: parents who never went to school learn from their children 
who do go, parishioners from their pastor, neighbours from the 
conversation of the schoolmaster. Every clergyman and every 
medical practitioner must have received to a certain extent a 
learned education; as members of professional corporations they 
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are kept from losing it; and as “ guides, philosophers, and friends,” 
each in his limited circle, they diffuse a higher tone of civilization 
through the whole of society. wa 

In no place, perhaps, is their influence in this way more powerful 
and beneficial, or, on the surface, less apparent, than in a large 
and crowded metropolis. In London, for example, the repulsive 

rinciple which is developed in men when brought into too 
close contact —that assertion of self which is necessary for the 

reservation of the individual—is strongly and harshly marked. 
In the country, or in smaller towns, mere proximity begets what is 
called the neighbourly feeling; but in London, people who have 
been next-door neighbours all their lives scarcely know each other 
by sight. ‘There is a tendency also to a sharp separation of classes: 
the poor fall back into squalid districts, which are carefully shunned 





by all possessed of a competence ; the wealthy affect the fashionable | 


districts. Artificial barriers are thus erected between class and 
class, in addition to those which naturally arise between man and 
man. ‘This separation has a tendency to check the diffusion of 
knowledge and its humanizing influence : and here the two learned 
professions, which are welcomed into the domestic circles, step in to 
serve as mediums for conveying it to all classes. Every apothecary 
(the family surgeon of London) has his beat, and a circle of con- 
fiding clients around him. In every parish or chapelry there is a 
resident clergyman, of the Establishment or of some Dissenting 
sect; and for this purpose the Dissenting clergy exercise the same 
sort of influence as their Established brethren. In the regions in- 
habited exclusively by the upper and middle classes, the influence 
of those professional advisers as vehicles of instruction and refine- 
ment is less noticed, because Jess wanted. But every one who re- 


flects on the solace he derives at times from the visits of his medi- | 


cal adviser or clergyman, (some prefer the one, some the other,) and 
the gencral tenour of their conversation, must be able to divine the 
beneficial influence exercised by such men, when thrown by chance 
into a district chiefly inhabited by a population which, except 


in their persons, could never come to hold confidential intercourse | 
| consideration of the balance of good.” 


with men of a comparatively high standard of learning and retine- 
ment. 


LIMITS OF THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
No. LV. 
Tar Examiner has dropped Mr. Mirx’s doctrines as if he had 
burned his fingers with them. This is not strange: for, in an 
article in which a running fire of sncers is kept up against “ ten- 
dency” as a mark whereby to distinguish criminal from innocent 
acts, it would have been rather inconvenient to maintain the au- 
thority of a writer who says—“ This application of force [to ob- 
struct the operations of government] must be treated as an offence ; 


and any thing proceeding from the press ¢ending directly to produce 

1 : roe 4 | the defects of our representative system; passing over unnoticed 

Dropping Mix1, however, the writer persists in confounding the | 
citation from the Spectatur, the passage from its own favourite 


it, as a similar offence.” 


tendency of an act—i. e. that in its nature which renders certain 
consequences inevitable when it is committed, with the tendency of 
a man—i. e. his disposition towards certain actions. ‘ The Emperor 
of Russia, suspecting a tendeucy to offence in a man, as the Spec- 
tator would have our Government discern one in a meeting, sends him 
to Siberia, to prevent mischief.’—There is no parallel between the 
cases. Penal and preventive legislation is entitled to deal only with 
overt acts, not with dispositions. It may declare actions punishable, 
but dispositions are beyond its competency. This distinction has 
been steadily kept in view by Benruam. He declares actions criminal 
or innocent according to their tendency. ‘In proportion as an act 
tends to disturb the happiness of society, in proportion as the tendency 
of it is pernicious, will be the demand it creates for punishment.” 


Depravity of disposition (what the xaminer calls a “ tendency 
to offence in a man”) he regards—even when proved to exist, which 
bo) ’ | 


is very difficult—only as an aggravation: “ The depravity of dis- 
position indicated by an act is a material consideration in several 
respects. Any mark of extraordinary depravity, by adding to the 
terror inspired by the crime, and by holding up the offender as a 


person from whom there may be more mischief expected in future, | 


adds in that way to the demand for punishment.” But an act 


must have been committed before the law can take cognizance, even | 
This question has a | 


in this secondary manner, of disposition. 
wider bearing than the present controversy: the fallacy lurking 
under the Examiner's vague use of the word “tendency” would 
go to unsettle the whole theory of punishments. 

The writer also persists in confounding the right of public as- 
sembly with the right of discussion and petition. These two rights 
are often coincident, but they are not identical. For example, 
there are assemblies which do not even affect to have either dis- 
cussion or petition in view. Of this kind are the assemblies enu- 
merated by Bentruam in the sixth subdivision of his second class 
of “semi-public offences ”"—‘t By menacement: as by incendiary 
letters, and fwnultuous assemblies; by newspapers and handbills 
denouncing vengeance against persons of particular denominations— 
for example, against Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Scotchmen, 
Gascons, Catalonians,” &c. On the other hand, the right of dis- 
cussion and petition can be exercised without the aid of public 


meetings: discussion through the press; and, in the words of 


Bentuam—“ Nothing is more common in England than petitions 
to Parliament by hundreds and thousands of individuals who have 
Separately signed them, without having formed any assembly.” It 
is absurdly fallacious to employ the term “ rights of discussion and 
petition” as identical with the term “right of public assembly,” 





| that the exercise of the former, even though it may have its advan- 
| tages, ought not to be conceded if attended by greater disadvan- 


| tion,” must necessarily invest them with despotic power, it ought 


| tish constitution, we believe it does, with all its defects, furnish 


| forcible dispersion of the Manchester meeting, by the discussion 


| from that event, we see a Tory government assuming an unpre- 


the people. 


| press a really laudable or innocent public meeting, would, in the 
| temper of this nation, deal a mortal blow to its own tenure of 
| office, and accelerate instead of retarding the growth of the 
| Democratic power. Russia (to which the Examiner alludes) is not 


and to infer from this confusion of language that any limitation of 
the latter must be an encroachment on the former. 

We have the authority of Benruam for holding, that while some 
public assemblies are useful and innocent, other public assemblies 
are criminal. Bond fide assemblies for exercising the rights of dis- 
cussion and petition, will be allowed on all hands to belong to the 
former; ‘tumultuous assemblies,” to the latter. These are the 
two extreme classes: in them the distinction is too marked to leave 
room for doubt. The difficulty is to draw the line of demarcation 
in practice: many, perhaps most assemblies, are of a mixed cha- 
racter, and must be assigned to the one or the other class according 
as the legal or illegal element predominates in them. An assem- 
bly intended to be tumultuous—to enable by threats or violence 
one class of the community to overawe another, (e. g. meal-mobs 
to intimidate grain-dealers, assemblages of operatives to intimi- 
date masters,) or one province of an empire to nullify by demon- 
strations of physical force laws which receive the assent of all the 
rest—may be convened in ¢erms adapted to a legal assembly : ought 
the originators and participators in such an assembly to be allowed 
to carry their guilty intentions into effect, because they assume a 
transparent veil of legality, at which they themselves laugh in de- 
rision? The Examiner treats this as a question between the 
“people” and the “government,” as opposites: another fallacy, 
for in some cases the oppugnancy is not between government and 
people, but between one section of the community and another 
section. But to have discussed the subject on so comprehensive a 
ground, would have rendered impossible the vituperative inuendo 
contained in the title of the Examiner's last article—“ Slavish 
Doctrines.” 

With regard to the exercise of the principle of prevention * rather 
than that of punishment, the Evaminer, fairly enough, maintains 


tages. Of course not. It says of “abuses and inconveniences,” 
that “ people nevertheless are not indisposed to bear with them, in 
That is just the question : 
is the bulunce one of good, or of evil ? If the concession to Ministers 
‘“‘of a limited right of prohibiting public meetings which they have 
good reason to believe have a tendency to lead to riot or insurrec- 
not to be granted. But, looking to the actual working of the Bri- 
sufficient checks to prevent Ministers from abusing the concession 
to such an extent. In our last paper on this subject, we re- 
marked—* So long as a nation has an elective parliament and a 
free press, it may concede to government the power to prohibit 
meetings to which there is good ground to attribute a dangerous 
tendency, without risking the suppression of innocent and useful 
popular assemblies.” To this the Examiner replies by parading 


the agency of a free press to supply these defects ; omitting in its 


authority, Mr. Mic, in which preference is given to the press, over 
large public assemblies, asa guardian of public liberty. ‘The power 
of the press, and of the right of petitioning even when exercised 
without public meetings, to prevent and punish the abuse of a 
limited right of prohibiting dangerous assemblies, in this country is 
no mere theory. It was practically exemplified even in the case of 
the Manchester meeting in 1819. The same Ministers who ap- 
proved of the conduct of the Manchester Magistrates, were obliged 
to endure the pitiless pelting of the press, of petitions from all 
quarters of the kingdom, and of their Parliamentary rivals whom 
their conduct had supplied with a powerful weapon of assault. The 


which it occasioned in the press and in Parliament, did more to 
promote Reform and the establishment of liberty thanthe meeting 
itself could have done if not interfered with. Within four years 


cedented liberality of tone, and taking credit to itself for reforms in 
the law and in commercial policy: and year after year we find 
Liberalism gaining strength till the Reform Biil is carried. With 
such a warning before their eyes, it is improbable that any 
Ministers will again adopt such a despotic tone as those of 1819, 
and impossible that they can do so with injury to the liberties of 
The press is at least as powerful now as then; the 
constitution of the House of Commons, however defective, has been 
materially popularized since that time; the habit of meeting to 
petition, to discuss political questions, to elect functionaries of local 
government and members of the general Legislature, has been much 
strengthened since that time. Any Ministry attempting to sup- 


servile and oppressed on account of the power intrusted to its 


* The extent to which this principle may be beneficially and safely applied, 
has been too little investigated. Benriam’s observation on this subject is 
most pregnant. “It was not for an addition to positive good that the untu- 
tored many could have originally submitted themselves to the dominion of the 
few. It was the dread of evil, not the hope of good, that first cemented so- 
cieties together. Necessaries come always before luxuries. The state of lan- 
guage marks the progress of ideas. Time out of mind, the military department 
has had a name; so has that of justice: the power which occupies itself in 
preventing mischief, not till lately, and that but a loose one—‘ the police’: for 
the power which takes for its object the introduction of positive good, no pe= 
culiar name, however inadequate, seems yet to have been devised.” 
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government, but excessive power is exercised by its government 
because the nation is imbecile and servile. There is enough of 
free spirit and intelligence in this country to render it safe to intrust 
the government with powers necessary for maintaining the peace of 
society, which in ruder nations might become instruments of op- 
pression. 





SCULPTURE FOR CRIMINAL DISCIPLINE. 
A MAN of marble may be a formidable personage to encounter. 
The notorious Don Juan spitted on his sword the indignant father 
to whose daughter he had offered violence: yet when he met that 
venerable parent done in stone, he was paralyzed. But Mr. Joun 
O’Connett has a judicious dread even of his own statue. When 
some indiscreet friend proposed, the other day, to set up an image 
of “the young Liberator,” the young gentleman administered 
a proper rebuke to the tawdry compliment, by asking his friends to 
wait till he had better deserved ; adding, “he should be ashamed to 
look a statue in the face.” Indeed, a modest and sensible man 
could be abashed at nothing more than that kind of reflection of 
himself. It is true that the Roman Emperors and their minions 
acquired a wonderful obtuseness of shame in respect of statues; 
but then they were not modest nor sensible. Don Juan was purity 
itself compared to your average Emperor. Young Mr. O’Con- 
NELL’s manifest wincing, however, suggests a new use for statues and 
such monuments: they may be made the means to punish unde- 
serving statesmen—a kind of castigation which is altogether want- 
ing—suited to the age, short of impeachment and decapitation, yet | 
scarcely less terrible. Our heart relents in thinking of the suffer- | 
ing that might be thus inflicted. For example, the shortcomings of 
an Irish Viceroy might be chastised by the erection of a colossal 
statue on the hill of Clontarf, inscribed 
To Lord — ——; 
Treland, 
Awed by his commanding dignity, 
Chastened by his counsels, 
Softened, penitent, disarmed, endeared, 
In grateful, undying veneration, 
Has erected this monument. 
A Whig leader might be frightened from return to office by his 
own counterfeit, with a legend describing him as 
Lord —— ——; 
Who, in the year of our Lord 1841, 
By his boldness, energy, and singleness of purpose, 
Disregarding alike the sweets of domestic life, 
Forgetting personal predilections, 
And rising superior to party intrigue, 
Purged the British Constitution of all impurities, 
Gave peace to Europe and the Globe, 
Established Free Trade, 
Especially in corn, sugar, and timber, 
Restored the finances to vigorous prosperity, 
And, having held office solely for the good of his country, 
Retired too soon for its wishes, 
Pursued by its regretful importunities to return. 
Or a vast Chancellor of the Exchequer might be pilloried in 
stone at Charing Cross, as 








To whom, 
For his statesmanlike wisdom, 
His untiring, generous, and irresistible excrtions 
To conquer difficulty and expose chicane, 
In zealously urging Post-office Reform, | 
And extending the social blessings of correspondence 
To the whole people, 
Letter-writing England offers thanks and immortality. 


Surely the too-exalted statesman would never go that way to the 
House of Commons. 














The chain of dazzling performances in the lives of men celebrated in literature 
and art will often be found to commence from some small link, some trifling 
circumstance, at first sight scarcely deserving notice. For example: Evelyn 
was walking one day in a field near Says Court; he stopped for a moment to | 
look in at the window of a poor solitary thatched house, and beheld a young 
man carving a cartoon of Tintoret, of which he had bought a copy at Venice. 
Evelyn requested permission to enter, and soon recommended the youthful 
artist to the patronage of Charles the Second. Such was the commencement 
of the fame of Gibbons. But for that walk and that listening of Evelyn, he 
might still have pursued his solitary toil unfriended and unknown: it was a 
slight circumstance, a mere shadow upon the stream, but it was full of promise 
for his future fortunes. Tickell owed all his political prosperity to a little poem 
suggested by the opera of Rosamond. The late William Gifford was 
rescued from the penury and hardships of a coasting-trader by the report 
and the sympathy of the fish-women who saw him playing ragged and 
neglected upon the beach of Brixham. And what is particularly deserving 
of notice is, that the very circumstances which seem to portend our 
injury or our ruin often promote to an extraordinary extent our pros- 
perity and happiness. ‘This apparent contradiction may be exemplified 
from the life of the present amiable and learned Professor Lee; whose early | 
struggles to acquire knowledge, amid the poverty and depression of daily 
labour, must be well known to many of our readers. He was by trade a car- 
penter, and had no means of extending his knowledge of languages except by 
exchanging the grammar of one for that of another. But no difficulties or 
privations could chill the fire of his enthusiasm: his only time of study was 
after the conclusion of his work in the evening; still he persevered. At length 
he married ; and the expenses of his new manner of life not only obliged him to 
undertake severer toil, but seemed also to call for the abandonment of his 
literary pursuits; his evening as well as his morning hours were to be devoted 
to the hammer and the saw. At this critical juncture, the chest of tools upon 
which he depended for his sulsistence, was consumed by fire, and destitution 
and ruin stared him in the face. His calamity proved his greatest blessing : 
his loss became known, attracted attention to his character, and friends were 
not long wanting to assist the patient and struggling scholar. But for the 
burning of that chest of tools, the Cambridge Professor of Hebrew might at 
this instant have been mending a window-frame at Bristol, instead of occupying 
a stall in its cathedral.—Fraser’s Magazine for December. 
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KOHL’S IRELAND, 

NotwitusTanpinG the number of works that have been published 
upon Ireland, this tour of M. Konu’s may be read with pleasure, 
and even advantage. It is not perhaps that there are any facts 
absolutely new ; but M. Kour exhibits many things in a new light, 
especially those which relate to the social state of Ireland or those 
external appearances that indicate the condition of the people, 
His character as a foreigner serves him inthis ; for he brings to the 
task of judgment a mind less prejudiced by political or national 
feelings than an Englishman, while he is less affected by mere 
differences of appearance, which by neighbours are often more 
regarded than greater differences. He enjoys a further advan- 
tage in his experience: he is acquainted with all the people 
of Middle and Northern Europe, and can bring the Irish to a 
wider test than the generality of tourists are able to do. 

In a literary sense, Zreland has not the minuteness and minia- 
ture-like finish of St. Petersburg, nor perhaps the fulness of this 
writer's other travels ; but it is more rapid, with more point and 
vivacity in the narrative and descriptions. It is also a more at- 
tractive book: but this may arise from the attraction of the sub- 
ject, which comes more home to us, especially just now, than ac- 
counts of remoter places. 

The period of M. Kont’s journey was the autumn of last year; 
and his route was through the centre and the South-west of Ire- 
land, returning along the whole of the Eastern coast to the Giant's 
Causeway. Starting from Dublin, he first paid a visit to Miss 
EpGewortn, at Edgeworthstown; of the management of which he 
speaks in high terms, but is scrupulously silent respecting the 
authoress and her domestic life. He then made his way across the 
country to Athlone; whence he descended the Shannon to Lime- 


| rick ; and after some excursions in that vicinity, proceeded back to 


Dublin, by the Lakes of Kiilarney, Cork, Waterford, and the Vale 
of Avoca. After seeing and hearing O’Conne.t, he proceeded 
Northward from the capital to Belfast, and thence to the wonder 
of the Causeway; completing his tour in October. In this line 
there is nothing but what was common enough. Connaught was 
scarcely entered; all its wilder scenes and people left unexplored, 
and many of the inner portions of the country passed by. Yet, to 
a stranger pressed for time, the points of the land were well- 


| selected,—the rarest and completest beauties of nature, the most 


extraordinary natural curiosities, the leading towns for society, 
commerce, or manufactures, and the two great contrasts in the 
Irish people, the Protestants of the North and the Catholics of the 


| West and South. 


The general conclusions to be drawn from M. Kout’s tour are 
to this effect. So far as he can form a judgment from statistics, 
reports, and such indications as met his eye, in new buildings, 
public accommodations in the larger towns, end so forth, the com- 
merce of Ireland and the condition of the middle classes have 
improved of late years, whilst the bulk of the people have remained 
stationary or retrograded—he deems it an impossibility that they 
could get worse than they are. He has seen what are held to be 
the most degraded classes in Europe—the serfs of Livonia and 
Russia, the Esthonians, Servians, and Bosnians; but neither these 
nor the Tartars of the Crimea equal in rags and wretchedness, in 
the squalidness of their persons, the paucity of food, or the miser- 
able outcast character of their habitations, the “ finest peasantry in 
the world.” Some of this misery M. Kout attributes to the English 
domination—to the devastations and misgovernment of seven hundred 
years; some to the conduct of the landlords, and to the practice of 
absenteeism; but much to the people themselves. The judgment 
in both cases may be true; but there is this difference between the 
conclusions : those who have nothing but the book must take the 
first opinion on trust—the latter seems to prove itself. Clothes 
cannot be procured, but torn garments may be stitched together— 
the most barbarous serfs patch their sheep-skin garments, but the 
indolence of the Irish makes them go in rags: a hovel must 
be erected of what materials can be procured, but even a mud 
hovel can be made water-tight by stopping up holes; the floor might 
be raised and beaten hard with a little labour; the dirt and dirt- 
heaps removed from it with a little industry; a little care might 
drain it dry, or at least drier: food cannot be gotten without 
means of purchase, but, looking at the soil and the state of cul- 
tivation, our German traveller seems to think that, in spite of laws 
and bad government, much more food might at all events be pro- 
duced, were it not for “the natural indolence of the Irish them- 
selves.” And these opinions have more weight as coming from a 
foreigner without English prejudices, though he probably may have 
some “ Saxon” blood. 

Those who wish to see the various data from which these con- 
clusions are deduced, must peruse the volume. But we will take 
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a few of the more forcible passages descriptive of Ireland and the 


Irish as seen by a German eye. 
APPEARANCE OF THE BEST PART OF CATHOLIC IRELAND. 

The counties I have just mentioned, [ Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Westmeath, 
and Longford,] and which lie immediately West from Dublin, are the most 
fertile of Ireland, are celebrated for their good cultivation, and are looked upon 
asa sort of Land of Promise by the poor people of Clare, Kerry, and others of 
the Western districts. Nowhere else, except in Wexford, is there so small a 
portion of the land lying waste in bog or moor; nowhere else is the cattle so 
fine, the corn so good and abundant ; and nowhere else have English improve- 
ments made more progress. These counties were always advantageously 
situated for the reception of English settlers, and for the introduction of the 
English language : the language, superstition, and customs of Ireland have 
therefore been nearly extirpated, and an English character has been substi- 
tuted. These are historical and undeniable facts; and yet the traveller who 
visits these happy regions for the first time is apt to receive quite a contrary 
impression, and to imagine himself in the most wretched part of the country. 
Till he has seen the West of Ireland, he has no idea that human beings can 
live in a state of greater misery than in the fertile environs of Dublin, or that 
a peopled and cultivated land can look wilder than the corn-abounding plains 
of Meath, Kildare, and Westmeath. In the West of Ireland, there are dis- 
tricts where a man may imagine himself in a wilderness abandoned by man- 
kind; where nothing is to be seen but rocks, bogs, and brushwood, and where 
wild beasts alone may be supposed capable of housing. All at once, however, 
on closer inspection, little green patches, like potato-fields, are seen scattered 
here and there amid the rocks, and a stranger is tempted to go nearer and ex- 
amine them. Let him look where he is going, however, or he may make a 
false step; the earth may give way under his feet, and he may fall into—What ! 
into an abyss, a cavern, a bog?—No; into a hut, into a human dwelling- 

lace, whose existence he had overlooked, because the roof on one side was 
evel with the ground, and nearly of the same consistency. Perhaps my tra- 
veller may draw back his foot just in time ; and then let him look around, and 


he will find the place filled with a multitude of similar huts, all swarming with | f 
| his countrymen; partly because he and his influence form in themselves a phe- 


life and potatoes. 


It is not so bad certainly in the happy regions of the East ; but even these | 


can scarcely be said to have the appearance of a cultivated country—a well- 
cultivated country is out of the question. 

There is a very forcible passage on Irish ruins; but we must 
leave it for one still more forcible on 

IRISH RAGS. 

The rags of Ireland are quite as remarkable a phenomena as the rains. As 
an Irishman seems to live in a house as long as it remains habitable, and then 
abandons it to its fate, so he drags the same suit of clothes about with him as 
long as the threads will hold together. ; a 
people enough, who can but seldom exchange their old habiliments for new ; 
but then they endeavour to kcep their garments, old as they are, in a wearable 
condition. ‘The poor Russian peasant, compelled to do so by his climate, sews 


In other countries there are poor | 


atch upon patch to his sheepskin jacket; and even the poorest will not allow | 


is nakedness to peer through the apertures of his vestment, as is frequently 
seen in Ireland among those who are far above the class of beggars. In no 
country is it held disgraceful to wear a coat of a coarse texture; but to go about 
in rags is nowhere allowed but in Ireland, except to those whom the extreme of 
misery has plunged so deeply into despair, that they lose all thought of de- 
corum. In Ireland no one appears to feel offended or surprised at the sight of 
a naked elbow or a bare leg. 

There is something quite peculiar in Irish rags. 
so completely reduced to dust upon a human body, no rags are elsewhere to be 
seen. 
like the drooping petals of a faded rose; the edges of the coat are formed into 
asort of fringe ; and often it is quite impossible to distinguish the inside from 
the outside of a coat, nor the sleeves from the body. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
On the other side of these miserable hills, whose inhabitants are years before 
they can afford to get the holes mended in their potato-kettles—the most in- 
dispensable and important article of furniture in an Irish cabin—the territory 


of Leinster ends and that of Ulster begins. The coach rattled over the boun- 
dary-line, and all at once we seemed to have entered a new world. I am not in 
tie slightest degree exaggerating, when I say that every thing was as suddenly 
changed as if struck by a magician’s wand. The dirty cabins by the road-side 
were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful -looking cottages. Regular plantations, 
well-cultivated fields, pleasant little cottage-gardens, and shady lines of trees, 
met the eye on every side. At first I could scarcely believe my own eyes, and 
thought that at all events the change must be merely local and temporary, 
caused by the better management of that particular estate. No counterchange, 
however, appeared; the improvement lasted the whole way to Newry; and 
from Newry to Belfast every thing still continued to show me that I had 
entered the country of a totally different people,—namely, the district of the 
Scottish settlers, the active and industrious Presbyterians. 

I do not mean to say that the whole province of Ulster wears this delightful 
appearance ; nor is the whole province of Ulster inhabited by Scottish colonists. 
It contains many districts, as I shall hereafter show, inhabited by the genuine 
Celtic-Irish race ; and of those districts the aspect is as wild and desolate as 
that of any other part of Ireland: but on crossing the border, the contrast 
between Irish Leinster and Scottish Ulster is most striking. 

There are many passages of clever description, many judicious 
remarks, and a good deal of information on the methods and 
details of some leading businesses ; but we will confine the rest of 
our space to O’Connett and the Repeal Association, which at the 
time in question was only preparing for its grand move. 

0’CONNELLISM. 

To travel in Ireland and ignore O’Connell, is impossible. He is himself an 
ethnographical phenomenon ; partly because, during thirty years, he has ex- 
ercised so extraordinary an influence over the character and circumstances of 


nomenon to be explained only by reference to Irish nationality. 

The Irish are a people after the old cut, a people to whom we nowhere else 
see any thing similar. With us, people have become too reasonable, too en- 
lightened, and much too self-dependent, to make it possible for an individual to 
step from among us and grow up into such overwhelming dimensions. We 
deride those who announce themselves as prophets; but among the Irish the 
old faith in saints and miracles is as fresh as ever. They are patriotic, blind, 
credulous, childlike, and enthusiastic enough, to abandon themselves to the 
most entire admiration of an individual ; and, in their eagerness to be relieved 
from the many real grievances under which they suffer, they are ready to over- 
load with applause every one who shows sympathy in their sufferings or a de- 
votion to their cause. 

In a well-regulated state, and with an intelligent well-informed people, 
among whom all, or nearly all, have the means of subsistence, the apparition 
and success of a popular tribune like O'Connell would be impossible. It was 
only in proportion as the infima plebs of Rome sunk to a lower and more de- 
graded condition, that the tribunes became more prominent. Ireland is a 
country in which there are a larger number of individuals without rights or pro- 


| perty than in any other in the world: this it is that makes it the soil in which 
| talented, active, and eloquent men like O'Connell, are sure to thrive. 


So thoroughly worn away, 
At the elbows and at all the other corners of the body the clothes hang | 


a | the land. 
The legs and arms are | 


at last unable to find their accustomed way in and out, so that the drapery is | 


every morning disposed after a new fashion ; and it might appear a wonder how 
so many varied fragments are held together by their various threads, were it 


not perfectly a matter of indifference whether the coat be made to serve for | 


breeches or the breeches for coat. 

What in the eyes of a stranger gives so ludicrous an effect to the rags of an 
Irish peasant, is the circumstance that his national costume is cut after the 
fashion of our gala dress, of the coats worn among us at balls and on state oc- 
casions. The humbler classes with us wear either straight frock-coats, or, 
when at work, short round jackets. In Belgium, France, and some other 
countries, the working-men have a very suitable costume in their blouses ; and 
avery similar garment, the smock-frock, is worn in most of the rural dis- 
tricts of England. Paddy, on the other hand, seems to have thought the 
blouse, or the short jacket, not elegant enough for him; so he has selected for 
his national costume the French company dress-coat, with its high useless 
collar, its swallow-tail hanging down behind, and the breast open in front. 
With this coat he wears short knee-breeches, with stockings and shoes; so that, 
as far as the cut of his clothes is concerned, he appears always in full dress, like 
a rule gentleman. Now, it is impossible that a working-man could select a 
costume more unsuitable to him, or more absurd to look upon. It affords no 
protection against the weather, and is a constant hindrance to him in his 
work; yet it is generally prevalent throughout the island. It is said that a 
mass of old dress-coats are constantly imported from England, where the 
working-classes never wear them. If so, the lowness of the price at which they 
are sold may have induced the Irish peasants to purchase these cast-off habili- 
ments, and laying aside their original costume, which cannot but have been 
more suitable, to mount the dunghill in a coarse and tattered French ball cos- 
tume. The fact, however, is, that most of these coats are not imported, but 
are made in the country, of a coarse grey cloth called “ frieze,” from which the 
coats themselves derive the name of “ frieze-coats.” 

IRISH HOUSE-BUILDING. 

Though our view was confined to one side of the road, I saw enough to 
amuse and instruct me. In one village we saw the national process of house- 
building. A house of some length had fallen in, probably without any volcanic 
agency, but simply by the effect of its own weight ; and the proprietor was re- 
pairing the injury sustained by his mansion; but being either too poor or too 
indolent to reéstablish the tenement in its former extent, he had contented 
himself with cutting away as much of the broken wall as was necessary to 
make it smooth, and was running up a new wall at the place where the old one 
remained. In this way, he was abandoning one-half of his old house, and was 
about to reduce his family, his pigs, his dogs, and his poultry, to one-half of their 
Previous accommodation. The manner of building the wall, too, was charac- 
teristic. The father brought the mould to the spot in a wheelbarrow, the eldest 
son with a shovel fashioned the material into the shape of a wall, and a younger 
boy stood upon the top to stamp it into something like consistency. A pair of 
swallows would have expended more care and skill upon the construction of 
their nest. 


The difference between Ulster and the other provinces has been 
noticed before—it seems, indeed, too staring to escape attention ; 
but we will quote our foreigner’s account of the contrast. 


A CORN EXCHANGE MEETING. 

It was one of the ordinary Repeal meetings, and was held in a large hall of 
a place called the Corn Exchange. I arrived before the hour indicated; but 
the room was already crowded to suffocation. To judge from their outward 
appearance, the assembly was almost wholly composed of such Kerry and 
county of Clare men as | had seen in the national costume in the interior of 
To my great astonishment, I found that very few of those present 
had whole coats to their backs, and that the number of those whom we should 
look upon as reputable citizens was very small indeed. They sat or stood on 
benches ranged in an amphitheatrical form around the walls; and in the centre 
stood a table, at which were sitting some secretaries and newspaper-reporters. 
A gallery overhead was filled with women and children. 

Observing there was still some room at the table, I endeavoured to make my 
way thither, and found plenty of willing arms to assist me forward over the 
railing. Iwas then enabled to take up a more central position at the table. 
Everywhere from the railing hung rags; for torn clothes it was evident con- 
stituted the general uniform of the Emerald Legion. I do not mean to say 
any thing offensive in making this remark, but simply state it as a fact that 
most of O’Connell’s Repeal friends were arrayed in rags. On the following 
morning, to be sure, I found it stated in the several Dublin papers that the 
meeting in question had been “ very respectably attended.” The whole assem- 
bly, on the contrary, bore an appearance such as could have been presented in 
France and Germany only after the lowest strata of society had been thrown 
to the surface by the agitation of a political hurricane. 

Ireland is published in the “ Foreign Library”; and it contains 
about twice the quantity of a common volume, at little more than 
half the price. The object of this serial is to furnish translations 
of popular foreign works. ‘The book before us seems to have been 
originally written for the German public; but the composition is 


| so easy and racy, that but for some corrective notes to which 
| “ Translator” is appended, (and of which more might have been 


added with advantage,) it might have been thought that Kout had 
written two editions of his tour, one in German and one in English. 
UNDER THE ROMANS. 


MR. FINLAY’S GREECE 


| Tue object of this volume is less to narrate the historical events 
with which the Greeks might happen to be connected, or in which 


| terminated, and the Byzantine to commence. 














they bore a part, than to convey some idea of the state of Greece 
and the condition ofits inhabitants from the time of the Roman Con- 
quest, B.c. 146, to the reign of Lro the Isaurian, a.p.717; at which 
time Mr. Frniay conceives the Roman Empire may be held to have 
This plan, how- 
ever, the author has not always been able toadhereto. The temp- 
tation afforded by the peculiar characteristics of Justrntan’s reign, 
and the exploits of Berisarius and Narses, induce him to give a 
general account of the conduct of the Emperor, and the enterprises 
of his lieutenants. The character of MAnomet, and the rise and 
progress of the Mahometan conquests, almost of necessity occasion 
the state of Greece to be left for a general review of the world 
known to the Romans. Other persons, or other events — 
as the accession of Hrractivs, his restoration of the empire, 
and foundation of a new dynasty—give rise to other digressions, 
in which the general policy of a reign, and sometimes its 
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particular exploits or expeditions, supersede the principal design. 
Hence it follows, that the main object of the work is often lost sight 
of by the reader; and it is probable that, after travelling through 
the volume, the decline of the Eastern Empire, and the misgovern- 
ment which aggravated if it did not produce it, will be as strongly 
impressed upon the mind as the condition of Greece and the Greeks. 
Indeed, the notices of the country by authors are often so scanty, 
or such an absolute silence, for Mr. Fin.ay’s purposes, is preserved 
respecting it, that his views must rather be considered as inferences 
from incidental notices than deductions from authority. It strikes 
us, too, that Mr. Frxzay, though not unacquainted with the 
original authors, has relied too much upon modern interpretations 
or conjectures. An injudicious if not an unsafe plan. An original 
may be ignorant, or prejudiced, or weak, or credulous; a modern 
critic may come to the perusal of his pages with acumen and 
learning, so as to strike out information and truths from the 
chronicler of which he had no conception. But no mind can serve 
as a medium without colouring the thing transmitted. The con- 
temporary, or the nearest author, must have a pervading spirit in 
his very folly, which cannot be presented even were it desired, and 
renders his study essential by the historian. It is a sound rule of 
law which requires the best evidence to be produced—the original 
deed, and not a copy, if the original is in existence. 

The want of entire oneness in the subject, and of that flavour 
which results from saturating the mind with original authorities, 
renders the book less compact, less complete, and Jess animated than 
it might have been made. Greece Under the Romans, however, is a 
valuable and useful work. It calls attention to a peculiar but 
neglected branch of social history, and to the condition of a re- 
markable people. For although, after Roman devastations, the 
inroads of the Goths, and the settlement of the Sclavenians and 
other barbarians, it may be too much to assert that the present 
Greeks are the pure descendants of the ancient Hellenes, there is 
no doubt that they have preserved their nationality better than 
any other ancient people, the Jews and Arabs excepted: indeed, 
every other ancient European people, the Romans included, has 
been utterly destroyed. In the course of his narrative, or per- 
haps his disquisition, so far as Greece is concerned, Mr. Frniay 
advances some other propositions suggesting new thoughts, if not 
throwing new lights upon ancient history. He maintains, against 
the received opinion, that Christianity, far from hastening the 
decline of the Empire, (he must mean the Eastern Empire,) was a 
means of retarding its downfal, by substituting the tie of religion 
for that nationality which it was the aim of the Roman government 
to destroy, and by forming in the lay character of the clergy a 
species of Democratic representatives, that opposed some sort of 
check to the power of the Emperors. 

The execution of the work is not condensed, but its style is solid 
and clear, and the arrangement distinct. It is no charge against 
Mr. Finiay to say that his manner smacks of Gisson. ‘The truth 
is, that the History of the Decline and Full of the Roman Empire 
has not only presented the leading points of that vast subject, but 
marked with such accuracy the characteristic merits and values of 
the different authorities, that it must always be a guide to any 
portion of the period which may be treated by other authors at 
greater length or from another point of view. It is probable that 
the Decline and Fall will be something more than a guide; and 
hence we have observed that all writers treating of that epoch re- 
flect more or less of the manner of GiBBon. 

One opinion of Mr. Finay's is, that the residents in Greece 
preserved a quiet respectability of character for a very long period 
after their subjugation by Rome, and that the traits of Grecian 
character which the Romans have transmitted to us were only truly 
applied to the adventurers who thronged to the capital. This may 
be true, but we desire more authority for an opinion applied to 
so long a period, than one isolated author stating a fact which 
is true of any provincial city compared with a metropolis. ‘The 
passage, however, may be taken as a fair sample of Mr. Finsay’s 
book, especially the quality already spoken of—the difficulty of 
supporting his views by any direct authority. 

UNJUST CENSURE OF THTE GREEKS BY THE ROMANS. 

The Roman writers, from prejudice and jealousy, of which they were them~ 
selves perhaps unconscious, have transmitted to us a very incorrect picture of 
the state of the Grecks during the first centuries of the Empire. They did 
not observe with attention the marked distinction between the Asiatic and 
Alexandrine Greeks and the natives of Hellas. The European pepulation, 
pursuing the quiet life of landed proprietors, or engaged in the pursuits of 
commerce and agriculture, was considered by Roman prejudice as unworthy 
of notice. Lucian, himself a Greek, indeed contrasts the tranquil and respect- 
able manner of life at Athens with the folly and luxury of Rome; but the 
Romans looked on provincials as little better than serfs, (coloni,) and merchants 
were, in their eyes, only tolerated cheats. The Greek character was estimated 
from the conduct of the adventurers who thronged from the wealthy and cor- 
rupted cities of the East in order to seek their fortunes at Rome, and who 
from motives of fashion and taste were unduly favoured by the wealthy aris- 
tocracy. The most distinguished of these Greeks were literary men, professors 
of philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, and music. Great numbers 
were engaged as private teachers; and this class was regarded with some respect 
by the Roman nobility, from its intimate connexion with their families. The 
great mass of the Greeks residing at Rome were, however, employed in con- 
nexion with the public and private amusements of the capital, and were found 
engaged in every profession, from the directors of ihe theatres and opera- 
houses down to the swindlers who frequented the haunts of vice. ‘The testi- 
mony of the Latin authors may be received as sufficiently accurate concerning 
the light in which the Greeks were regarded at Rome, and as a not incorrect 
portraiture of the Greek population of the capital. 

The expressions of the Romans, when speaking of the Greeks, often display 
nothing more than the manner iu which the proud aristocracy of the Empire 
regarded all foreigners, those even whom they admitted to their personal in- 
timacy. ‘The Greeks were confounded with the great body of strangers from 








the Eastern nations in one general sentence of condemnation : and not un. 
naturally, for the Greek language served as the ordinary means of communies, 
tion with all foreigners from the East. The magicians, conjurors, and piesa 
logers of Syria, Egypt, and Chaldwa, were naturally mixed up, both in society 
and public opinion, with the adventurers of Greece, and contributed to form 
the despicable type which was unjustly enough transferred from the fortune. 
hunters at Rome to the whole Greek nation. It is hardly necessary to ob. 
serve, that Greek literature, as cultivated at Rome during this period; had no 
connexion with the national feelings of the Greek people. As far as the 
Greeks themselves were concerned, learning was an honourable and lucrative 
occupation to its successful professors; but in the estimation of the higher 
classes at Rome, Greek literature was merely an ornamental exercise of the 
mind—a fashion of the wealthy. This ignorance of Greece and the Greeks 
induced Juvenal to draw his conclusive proof of the utter falsity of the Greek 
character, and of the fabulous nature of all Greek history, from his own doubts 
concerning a fact which is avouched by the testimony of Herodotus and Tha. 
eydides: but, as a retort to the Grecia mendax of the Roman satirist, the 
apter observation of Lucian may be cited—that the Romans spoke truth only 
once in their lives, and that was when they made their wills, 

Some resemblance to the following sketch of the administrative 
class of the Roman Empire may be observed in Austria and Prussia 
and will probably grow up in France. So far as the comfort of 
individuals is concerned, the system no doubt works well: it intro. 
duces law into despotism, and prevents individual will from work. 
ing out its caprices upon the people. But, by tempting all the 
practical ability of a nation into the service of government, and 
suppressing all promulgation of theoretical opinions, it turns the 
people into a servile et tgnodile pecus; not only preventing the 
prospect of improvement, but rendering it undesirable to the per- 
sons themselves. Modern Germany can indeed be stimulated by 
examples from without, but under the Roman Empire this was im- 
possible. 

IMPERIAL BUREAUCRACY. 

The Eastern Empire was an absolute monareby, of a regular and systematic 
form. ‘The Emperor was the head of the government, and the master of all those 
engaged in the public service; but the administration was an immense esta- 
blishment, artfully and scientifically constructed in its details. The numerous 
individuals employed in each ministerial department of the state, consisted of a 
body of men appropriated to that special service, which they were compelled to 
study attentively, to which they devoted their lives, and in which they were 
sure to rise by talents and industry. Each department of the state formed a 
separate profession, as completely distinct andeas perfectly organized in its in- 
ternal arrangements as the legal profession is in modern Europe. A Roman 
Emperor would no more have thought of suddenly creating a financier, or an 
administrator, than a modern sovereign would think of making a lawyer. This 
circumstance explains at once how education and official knowledge were so 
well preserved in the Roman administration, where, as in the law and the 
church, they flourished long after the extinction of literary acquirements in 
any other classes of the people ; and it affords also an explanation of the singu- 
lar duration of the Roman government, and of its inherent principle of vitality. 
If it wanted the energy necessary for its own regeneration, which could only 
have proceeded from the influence of a free people on the sovercizn power, it 
at least escaped the evils of official anarchy and vacillating government. No- 
thing but this systematic composition of the multifarious branches of the Ro- 
man administration could have preserved the Empire from dissolution during 
the period in which it was a prey to internal wars and foreign invasions; 
and this supremacy of the system over the will of individuals gave a character 
of immutability to administrative procedure, which warranted the boast of the 
subjects of Constantine and Justinian, that they lived under the protection of 
the Roman constitution. The greatest imperfection of the government arose 
from the total waut of any popular control over the moral conduct of the pub- 
lic servants. Political morality, like pure taste, cannot live without the atmo- 
sphere of public opinion. 











MEMOIRS OF MUNDEN, BY HIS SON. 

Tuts volume is about the best of the theatrical biographies that 
have latterly issued from the press. It is full of anecdotes, and of 
very good ones; there is little of the usual stuffing and incident- 
elaboration, where the needle is lost in the bottle of hay; there is 
less of the green-room parade, and a somewhat juster judgment 
of things. The spirit of bygone times, too, is quietly, perhaps 
unintentionally, but very clearly, brought before us. ‘The palmier 
day of the drama is exhibited, when actors were an important 
class in the public estimation, and, if they had no very eminent 
social status, yet mingled in society as greater lions than they will 
ever do again. The disposition of that society, further removed 
from encroachment by the feeling in favour of distinction of ranks, 
was more genial and less exclusive, if coarser in taste and less 
delicate in vice: and it seems to live again in the touches of Mr. 
Munpen. By what means this is done so well as it is done, is 
difficult to say, (unless it be in the choice of anecdotes, that 
contain in themselves the spirit we speak of) ; for the author, though 
born and cradled in the last century, could not have dived in it. 

It may indeed be objected to this volume, that great part of it 
is less a life of Munpen than a running notice of the playhouses 
or the actors with which he was connected; the biography of the 
hero, after his success in London, consisting of a brief account or a 
dry enumeration of the parts he filled. But the attraction of the 
life of an actor is limited to his early difficulties and his strolling 
career—* all the rest is only the lees.” The adventures of Gil 
Blas conjoined with the hunger and hardships of a soldier in re- 
treat, vanish when the actor has succeeded in London ; to be super- 
seded by squabbles with managers, jealousy of brothers, and con- 
duct perhaps still less relatable ; or the man’s public career is to be 
read in playbills and notices of the drama, whilst his private life is 
that of a “ very respectable person.” 

Of these early adventures Jor Munpen had his full share; 
though the stories told of him, even when himself was the autho- 
rity, cannot always be depended upon, as latterly he was in the 
habit of cramming gentlemen who beset him for anecdotes to put 
into the magazines. Ilowever, thus much seems authentic. He 
was born in the year 1758, in Brooks Market, close to but not the 
street, as his biographer says, where CuatTerton perished. His 
father was an humble poulterer; and Jog was “not highly educa- 
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ted, but wrote an extraordinarily fine hand,”—an accomplishment 
which more than once served him ata pinch. At home, he was 
“a yery refractory boy”; and probably pretty much the same out, 
as he seems to have had more than one apprenticeship. ‘The dra- 
matic itch, however, was too strong to be resisted. At night he 
used to steal out of window and be off to the theatre; and he soon 
attempted the stage himself. 

“ Many were the times tliat truant Joe eloped from his home to join a band 
of strollers; and was followed and brought back by his fond and indulgent 
mother. She knew his haunts, and that he had not the means of wandering 
far from town; and she generally succeeded in finding him. Dreading an esca- 
pade, she was in the habit of mixing among the audience, and pouncing upon 

or Joe when he made his appearance. On one occasion, his coat thrice pre- 
sented itself to the view of the audience before its owner appeared in propria 

rsona; being the best coat in the company, and, consequently, the most suit- 
able for gentlemen in comedy.” 

As he advanced in age, he extended his excursions, and at last 
fairly embarked in a stroller’s life; suffering all their privations, 
going through all their shifts, and probably not unacquainted with 
their tricks of practice. Jor, however, had a resource in his “ fine 
hand”; and when the troop was scattered, and himself “ hard up,” 
could earn something as a writing-clerk. But this settled and mo- 
notonous existence seldom lasted longer than the first opportunity 
of escaping from it. During these early strolling excursions, his 
hardships are supposed to have been very great: he once walked 
nearly two days fasting, and was all but sinking when he met an 
acquaintance. ‘The distress he experienced from want of money 
at this time of his life, is supposed to have subsequently rendered 
him penurious, and to have originated his favourite ethical maxim, 
“By G—, Sir, a man’s best friend is a guinea.” 

It was about the year 1780 that he began to emerge from his 
difficulties, and to sink the “stroller” in the “ provincial” per- 
former. Hurst, the Canterbury manager, saw him, and, struck 
with his promise, engaged him for second parts in tragedy and 
comedy: but the want of a comedian in the company introduced 
him to the first parts of low comedy, in which he made a hit. Ten 
years elapsed before he appeared in London; during which time he 
steadily advanced in his profession, even rising to the dignity of 
manager and part-proprietor of the Chester Theatre. A resident, 
indeed, lent him the purchase-money ; but this he would scarcely 
have done had not Joe’s attention to the main chance already de- 
veloped itself, though his son dates the confirmed habit some quar- 
ter of century later. 

The company at Chester under Munpen’s management was a 
very remarkable one. Mrs. Wuirock, the sister of Mrs. Sippons, 
whom she was said to have resembled, (somewhat after the fashion, 
we fancy, of Cuartes Kemsre’'s resemblance to Jonn,) was the 
tragedy heroine. No less a man than GeorGe FrepericK Cooke 
was principal tragedian; Austin, a confidential friend of Gar- 
RICK'S, and it is said a good actor, took the line of Kine and the 
present Mr. Farren. A Mr. Hopaxinson played the parts of 
Lewis, and with great success. Mrs. Hun, the mother of Can- 
nina, Mrs. Sparxes, who subsequently attained a London repu- 
tation, and Miss Butter, afterwards Mrs. MunpEN, were among 
the ladies. 
which is thus narrated by his datzful son. 

“ There was another actress, of whom mention must be made, as she exer- 
cised a large influence over the fortunes of Munden, She played under the 
name of Mrs. Munden; but ber real name was Mary Jones. She possessed 
some beauty, but was vulgar and illiterate in the extreme. In the wild thought- 
lessness of youth, when the looseness of his habits did not afford an intro- 
duction to respectable female society, Munden had formed a connexion with 
this woman. When he had a settled abode at Chester, he sent for her, and 
had the imprudence to introduce her as his wife. By bis consummate skill in 
his profession, he had contrived to instruct her sufficiently to render her com- 
petent to play minor parts, and to prevent an exposure of ber ignorance on the 
stage. By Mary Jones, Munden had four daughters, when the event took 
place which we are now about to relate. 

“In the year 1789, this wretched female, with whom he had go long coha- 
bited, and who had borne him so many children, eloped with Mr. Hodgkinson, 
(the light comedian,) carrying with her thirty guineas of his money, his 
daughter Esther, and a child yet unborn. Munden had long suspected that 
some familiarities existed between the parties, and had called Mr. Hodgkinson 
to account; but the fact was denied. A vile scrawl] which she left behind her, 
addressed to Mr. Whitlock, apprised Munden of the step which she bad taken. 
After many entreaties to sooth and calm him, which, indeed, were not needed, she 
adds—* I likewise inclose a leter wich I beg give him—also the lisd of his pro- 
perty—with many thanks for your frenship for 9 years.’ Mr. Hodgkinson 
also wrote to Mr. Whitlock, attempting to justify his cwn conduct and throw 
the blame on Munden. ‘This precious couple were married at Bath ; the female 
being in the last stage of pregnancy : but Hodgkinson soon found out what a 
bargain he had got, and separated from her at Bristol, embarking for America 
with an actress of the name of Brett. ss * . 

“This event had well nigh shaken Munden’s popularity at Chester, as it 
drew aside the veil of his pretended matrimony. He acted, however, like a 
mau of sense and determination; attempted no pursuit, admitted his error, and 
set about repairing it by getting married in earnest. His choice tell on Miss 
Butler, a young actress of merit and considerable personal attractions, who had 
been some time in the company.” 

It should be added in justice to Mrs. Munpsn, that she brought 
up all the illegitimate children, who were eventually respectably 
settled in life. 

In 1790, Munpen made his first appearance before a London 
audience, and immediately succeeded; though his high reputation 
was of slow growth, and, in consequence of the presence of veteran 
actors, his range of characters mere limited than they afterwards 
became. At Covent Garden he remained, playing also at the Hay- 
market during its season, until 1811; when, in consequence of 
some disputes with the management, carried on with all the dignity 
of diplomacy, he left that theatre, and never returned to it. In 
1813, he joined the Drury Lane company, the year after the re- 
building of the house; and there he remained till he quitted the 


At Chester, too, MunprEn married, after a catastrophe ; : 
c pages ais PS | miscellaneous extracts, therefore, will follow the character of the 
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stage, in 1824. It was the opinion of some of his friends, and the 
public, that he retired prematurely: but Munpen had a sounder 
Judgment. At sixty-six, the constitution which has been exposed 
to the labours, excitement, and irregularities of an actor's life, and 
shaken by frequent attacks of the gout, has need of respite, and 
cannot be relied on for physical exertions, however robust it may 
originally have been. As it was, he did not long enjoy his leisure. 
Infirmities crept upon him; he soon only rose to dine, and retired 
early to bed. 

“He had always,” says his son, “ when he was on the stage, partaken 
freely of wine, { perhaps because it had the quality admired by Diogenes]; but 
latterly, he abstained from it entirely, and denied himself those comforts which 
his age required and his situation in life enabled him to afford. He was at- 
tended diligently and affectionately by his wife; who, though older than himself, 
cheerfully endured many privations to which his disease—for it was a disease— 
of penuriousness subjected her. We wish we could add that he bequeathed 
to her [she survived him] a larger sum than the trifling annuity of one hun- 
dred pounds for the term of her life. Upon the other dispositions of his will, 
which was made two-and-twenty years previous to his death, with occasional 
codicils, we do not desire to enter, and they would not interest the reader. 
About the end of January 1832, he suffered under a derangement of the 
bowels, for which he took his own remedy, and increased the malady, being un- 
able to retain any nutriment on his stomach. He sent, when too late, for Mr. 
Robarts, of Great Coram Street, Brunswick Square, who knew his constitu- 
tion, and on whose ability and experience he had the most perfect reliance. 
The eminent physicians Dr. Roots and Dr. Bright also attended ; and eve 
thing which medical skill could effect was tried, but in vain. He sank alas 
a gradual decay of nature, on the 6th February; and was buried in the vaults 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; where the remains of his widow were deposited 
five years afterwards,” 

The merits of Munpen as an actor have been described at length 
by TaLrourp, Lams, and Lreigu Hunt; and those who wish to 
gratify their curiosity will find the critiques at large in the volume 
before us. As an actor, his essential characteristic was a rich but 
rather grotesque humour, mingled, when the part admitted it, with 
touches of pathos. His humour was held to degenerate into gri- 
mace; but it was so far natural that it stuck by him in private. 
He was apt, however, like most buffo performers, to push it too 
far, when he saw it was “ setting on the barren spectators to laugh.” 
His defect, originating perhaps in the trashy abortions he so often 
had to vivify, was a deficiency in representing natural character. 
It was not that he did not lose his own idiosyncracy, (which no 
player, save Garrick perhaps, ever accomplished,) but that 
Munpen was always before the audience embodying certain ab- 
stractions. ‘This defect Cuurcuice attributed to an actor of still 
greater celebrity— 

“In fancy'd scenes, as in life’s real plan, 

He could not, for a moment, sink the man. 

In whate’er cast his character was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 

Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in; 

Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff, still twas Quin.” 
It may be doubted, however, whether Quin so completely sub- 
But there was 
great variety in Joz’s acting: it was always a different phase of 
Munpen. 

Some of the best parts of this volume, as we have already ob- 
served, relate less to Munpen than to the stage in general. Our 


book, and bear a slender relation to its nominal hero. 
“ PUNCH’S FEELINGS.” 

Austin used to relate, that in walking up the stage with Garrick, until the 
burst of applause which followed one of his displays in Lear should subside, 
the great actor thrust his tongue in his cheek, and said, with a chuckle, “ Joe, 
this is stage feeling!” In like manner, Mrs. Siddons, after rushing off the 
stage in apparently the most excruciating anguish, in Belvidera or Mrs. Be- 
verly, was accustomed to walk quietly to the green-room, thrusting up her 
nose enormous quantities of snuff with the greatest nonchalance imaginable. 
After commending Kelly’s acting in The Deserter, she gravely added, “ But, 
Kelly, you feel too much : if you feel so strongly, you will never make an actor.” 
True it is, that an actor who plays from feeling will play worse at every suc- 
cessive representation, until he will be unable to act at all. 

GENTLEMAN PALMER. 

In the summer of this year, (1797,) the awfully-sudden death of John 
Palmer, the circumstances of which are too well known to be recapitulated, 
took place during the performance of Zhe Stranger, on the Liverpool stage. 
The subject of this memoir always stated that John Palmer was the best general 
actor he had ever seen. Palmer played every thing, and every thing equally 
well. He possessed the advantages of a tall and well-proportioned figure, an ex- 
pressive countenance, melodious voice, and most persuasive manner. Mrs. 
Siddons once observed, that so naturally insinuating was he in Stukely, she 
felt at times off her guard, and, fora moment, could hardly help fancying that 
his propositions were real. He carried this quality with him into private life; 
which obtained for him the name of “ Plausible Jack.” It is said that on one 
occasion, having an invitation to dinner, he knocked by mistake at the next 
door, where he found a large party assembled in the drawingroom. Not per- 
ceiving his host and hostess, he concluded they were in some other part of the 
dwelling, and commenced conversing familiarly with the company. ‘The master 
and mistress of the house plainly perceived thire was a mistake, but were so 
fascinated by his powers of conversation that they suffered him to proceed until 
dinner was announced, when they pressed Lim earnestly to let it be no mistake, 
but to remain and be their guest. Jack Palmer was improvident, and always 
in difficulties: he however contrived to keep the bailiffs in good humour by 
orders for the theatre. 

MUNDEN’S POLICY TOWARDS THE PRESS. 

It was Munden’s habit never to reply to a newspaper attack. ‘“ If I do,” he 
said, very sensibly, “I play into their hands, and raise a nest of hornets around 
me. If I do not, they'll fall upon somebody else tomorrow, and I shall be for- 
gotten.” 

THE. SIDDONIAN TEST. 

Mrs. Crawford also quitted the stage in this year. This lady disputed the 
palm with Mrs. Siddons; in such parts as Monimia she probably surpassed 
her: Lady Randolph was the character in which each struggled for pre- 
eminence. Munden witnessed the performance of Lady Randolph by Mrs. 
Crawford and Mrs. Siddons from the pit on successive nights, being desirous 
of forming an estimate of their respective merits. He was lost in admiration 
of Mrs. Crawford’s powers; but when, on the second night, be prepared to 
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dress for the farce after Mrs. Siddons’s performance, his feelings were so power- 
fully affected that he was incapable of rousing himself to comic effort without a 
stimulant. 

KING-CRAFT AND PRINCE-CRAFT. 

The allusion to Frogmore refers to a morning féte given by King George the 
Third, in the open air, at which some of the London performers were com- 
manded to attend, and stationed in different parts of the grounds to sing and 
afford amusement to the royal guests. His Majesty having expressed a wish 
for a repetition of some song of Incledon’s or Munden’s, it was respectfully 
intimated that they had te perform at Covent Garden in the evening, and that 
the time was approaching. ‘ Then, pray,” said the good old King, “ go at once. 
I will not have my people disappointed ” ; and, turning to the Prince of Wales, 
“ George, oblige me by seeing Mr. Munden and Mr. Incledon to their carriage.” 
His Royal Highness, with his usual affable deportment, took each of the actors 
by the arm, and, the police-constables making a passage through the dense 
crowd, walked with them to the spot where their post-chaise was in waiting, 
saw them into it, and shook hands at parting. 

From their long connexion at Chester and afterwards in London 
as brother actors, MunpEN appears to have stored up many cha- 


racteristic anecdotes of that strange mortal Cooke; with a few | 


of which we close this notice. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Cooke had then (about 1789) begun to indulge in his favourite propensity. 
On the occasion of the company’s removal from one town to another, Cooke 
accompanied Mrs. Munden in a post-chaise. He was exceedingly sentimental ; 
and decried the fatal effects of liquor. ‘“ Never, my dear Mrs. Munden,” said 
he, “ permit my friend Joe to drink to excess; but above all things make him 
refrain from spirits : brandy-and-water has been my bane.” They separated for 
the night to their different quarters. In the morning, Cooke did not come to 
rehearsal. Search was made after him in every direction; and, with some 
difficulty, he was discovered lying dead drunk on the floor of a subterranean 
wine-vault. 

COOKE AT LIVERPOOL. 

Cooke had been playing on a previous occasion, when great excitement pre- 
vailed on account of the agitation of the Slave-trade Abolition question in Par- 
liament. Cooke fancied himself insulted, because his benefit had not been equal 
to his expectations ; and, passing in his usual state, by one of the principal coffee- 
houses, he beheld several of the merchants assembled in the rooms and vicinity. 
Shaking his fist at them, he exclaimed, “1 thank my God, I carry away none 
of your d——d money : every brick in your accursed town is stained with 
African blood!” When he appeared afterwards on the stage, the hubbub was 
indescribable. He attempted tospeak, but was saluted by cries of * Off, off! ” 
and a shower of hisses. Silence was at length restored, and Cooke addressed 
the audience in these words—“ Ladies and gentlemen, if you will allow me to 
go through my part, I will never disgrace myself by appearing before you again.” 

He then retreated to the side-scenes, and said to a party there, from whom 
this anecdote is derived, with a satirical expression of countenance—* It’s the 
blood—the blood! ” 

The managers advertised him for the next night, with the sure card—Richard 
the Third and Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm. ‘The signal of his presence was one 
universal hiss. Cooke advanced to the stage, placing his hand on his breast, 
and bowing with affected humility, waited until the tumult subsided, and then 
entreated the audience to hear him. “Had I not been unfortunately in- 
terrupted, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest accents, “my 
address to you would have been thus—Ladies and gentlemen, if you will 
allow me to go through my part, I will never disgrace myself by appearing 
before you again in the same condition.” The ruse succeeded : “ Bravo, Cooke!” 
resounded ; and he played Richard with more than his usual energy. 


MR. EBENEZER JONES'S POEMS. 

Studies of Sensation and Event isa volume of poems, sometimes oc- 
casional, sometimesallegorical, and sometimes embodying an incident 
or scene—for they rarely extend to a story. Their character is as 
various as their subject, and their style as their character; for be- 
sides such things as belong more immediately to himself, Mr. Jonrs 
has no scruples of conveyance, when he deems the thing conveyed 
will, in the words of his quotation from Rerynoxps, “ produce a 
pleasing effect upon the mind.” Sometimes he copies Brown1na, 
in a cunning adumbration of his subject, so as to employ the mind 
by setting it a puzzle; sometimes he imitates the quaintness of 
Tennyson; now he has the affected roystering tone and skin-deep 
philosophy of Barry Cornwatt; anon he imitates the simpering 
simplicity of Cockney poetry; with, not unfrequently, a warm vo- 
luptuousness, which, to do the world justice, is EseENEzER'’s own. 
We do not say that as much may not be found in other writers ; 
but it is warmth of a different character. In ananacreontic, where 
passion is the avowed theme, we know what to expect; in stories 
with a continuous and complex action, loose or even licentious in- 
cidents may be necessary, supposing the work is to be written at 
all. But this writer's voluptuousness is gratuitous; inconsist- 
ent with a somewhat moral seeming; done with an uncoveredness 
unnecessary to convey result or express meaning, and yet exhibiting 
rather a gloating fancy than a vigorous passion. There is an 
affected thing, in its treatment, called “ Zingalee,” the subject of 
which is some sea-captain, who, returning from victory, finds his 
bride in what is called an equivocal position—meaning a position 
where there is no doubt at all; and what is seen and heard Mr. 
Jones describes with the particularity and more than the unc- 
tion of a witness for Doctors Commons. An incident of seduction, 
called “A Crisis,” the notion of which may possibly have been sug- 
gested by a passing scene of Frenerika Bremer’s, is a shade less 
gross, but is perhaps a more mischievous instance of the taint 
we speak of. And there are other poems, where the treatment, 
or the subject, or both, is in the wanton style. 

From the prefixed quotation from Reynoxps, already alluded to, 
Mr. Jones seems to have set out upon the principle of “ not imi- 
tating nature.” Those who are familiar with the works of that 
great critic, are aware how constantly he inculcated a recourse to 
nature as the basis of all true excellence ; recommending the study 
even of the masterpieces of antiquity because they directed and 
shortened this labour. Those who even cursorily run over the 
Discourse from which the quotation of Mr. Jonzs is taken, (the 
Thirteenth,) will see that its object is to guard the student against 




















allowing the nature of art to be sacrificed to a vulgar notion of 
nature, of which imitation or rather deception is the common 
idea. But, however Mr. Jones may have misconceived the spirit 
of the law, there is no doubt but that he has successfully obeyed 
the letter. In the scenes or incidents there is no nature in con. 
duct or manners—no consistency, no coherence of circumstances, 
whether we suppose the actors to be barbarous, civilized, or semi. 
civilized. But the meaning in these poems is clear, subject to 
occasional passages of affectation or carelessness. The scope of 
his philosophy or allegory is by no means so intelligible. One of 
his poems in this way is called “ The Naked Thinker”; and a 
strange affair it is. A main actor in this piece is the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, under the title of the ‘“ Lord of Apswern.” On hig 
deathbed, the warrior and statesman finds out that he has all his 
life been the victim of a delusion, and duped by men being other 
than they scem: but he resolves that his son and heir shall pene- 
trate what was hidden from him. 
“T die deceived; but one shall tear 
The masks that lied to me: 
The lands that I bequeath mine heir, 
He but retains while he 
Fights with his eyes against the world, 
Against all things that are, 
Mocking the veils around them furled, 
And scattering them afar. 
Through him I hurl detecting scorn 
At life’s old harlot zone ; 
I crush her masks for centurics worn ; 
I strip her, on her throne. 
“ Let there be lifted from the roof 
Of Apswern’s house a room, 
From every other room aloof, 
And bare as is the tomb; 
And, stripped of all the clothes we wear 
To aid life’s lying show, 
Naked from every influence, there 
Lord Apswern’s heir must go; 
And there, alone, for Apswern’s land, 
A tenth of each day war 
Fiercely, to rend life’s seemings, and 
Drag out the things that are.” 
The rest of the poem is occupied in describing the unfortunate 
and his doings ‘‘ in the parlour that’s next to the sky”; but whe- 
ther he thinks, or only sulks, is shut up within his own bosom. 

Notwithstanding the faults of morals, taste, and critical prin- 
ciples, that pervade this author, with a strong dash of affectation 
superadded, there seems to be in him a vein of true poetry, that 
might by care and labour be successfully wrought. There are 
frequent poetical passages in the volume, and traces of poetical 
power: but whether this would ¢ed/ as it now does, if it were ab- 
stracted from uncommon ideas and sounding verbiage, to be occu- 
pied in expressing natural images in simple language, may be a 
question. 

The shorter poems, though not devoid of the faults mentioned, 
are the best in the volume; perhaps because such rarely admit of 
digression and obscurity. Of these, the “Song of the Kings of 
Gold” is by far the best ; and, though it is one of those which have 
“partially appeared before,” we will take it as the most favourable 
specimen in the least offensive form of Mr. Esenezer Jones. 

SONG OF THE KINGS OF GOLD. 
Ours all are marble halls, 
Amid untrodden groves, 
Where music ever calls, 
Where faintest perfume roves ; 
And thousands toiling moan, 
That gorgeous robes may fold 
The haughty forms alone 
Of us, the Kings of Gold. 
(Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, 
Nothing bounds our sway, 
Our will destroys and saves, 
We let, we create, we slay. 
Ha, ha! who are gods ? 
Purple, and crimson, and blue, 
Jewels, and silks, and pearl, 
All splendours of form and hue, 
Our charmed existence furl ; 
When dared shadow dim 
The glow in our wine-cups rolled ! 
When drooped the banquet-hymn 
Raised for the Kings of Gold! 
(Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, &c. 
The earth, the earth, is ours! 
Its corn, its fruits, its wine, 
Its sun, its rain, its flowers, 
Ours, all, all!—cannot shine 
One sunlight ray, but where 
Our mighty titles hold ; 
Wherever life is, there 
Possess the Kings of Gold! 
( Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, &c. 
And all on earth that lives, 
Woman, and man, and child, 
Us trembling homage gives : 
Ay, trampled, sport-defiled, 
None dareth raise one frown, 
Or slightest questioning hold ; 
Our scorn but strikes them down 
To adore the Kings of Gold. 
( Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, &c. 
On beds of azure down, 
In halls of torturing light, 
Our poisoned harlots moan, 
And, burning, toss to sight! 
They are ours—for us they burn ; 
They are ours—to reject, to hold ; 
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We taste—we exult—we spurn— 
For we are the Kings of Gold. 
(Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, &c. 
The father writhes a smile, 
As we seize his red-lipped gir), 
His white-loined wife: ay, while 
Fierce millions burn to hurl 
Rocks on our regal brows, 
Knives in our hearts to hold, 
They, pale, prepare them bows 
At the step of the Kings of Gold. 
(Cherus.); We cannot count our slaves, &c. 
In a glorious sea of bate 
Eternal rocks we stand : 
Our joy is our lonely state, 
And our trust our own right hand ; 
We frown, and nations shrink ; 
They curse, but our swords are old; 
And the wine of their rage deep drink 
The dauntless Kings of Gol?. 
( Chorus.) We cannot count our slaves, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 23 te November 29th. 
Tue week has been remarkable for an i:flux of publications of cha- 
racter and promise, such as are not common at any season, but least 
of all at the end of November. We have before now noticed a similar 
briskness at holyday-times, such as the festival of Christmas, and at 
Easter: but perhaps the publishers intend to turn over a new leaf, and 
instead of pouring forth their wares when people are too busied in 
pleasure to attend, wisely resolve to take advantage of the “slack,” 
instead of contending with a strong stream. 
Bocks. 

Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, Comedian. By his Son. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis JEFFREY, now one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. In four volumes. 

Memoirs of Admiral the Right Honourable the Earl of St. Vincent, 
G.CB, &e. By Jepepiau Srepueys Tucker, Esq. In two 
volumes. 

The Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir Francis Drake, Knight. 
With numerous Original Letters from him and the Lord High Admiral 
to the Queen and Great Officers of State; compiled from MSS. in the 
State Paper Office, British Museum, and the Archives of Madrid, nevei 
before published. By Joun Barrow, Esq. 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries; with Memoirs and Notes. By 


during the Reign of the Stuarts,” &c. Volumes ILI. and 1V. 

The Soldier of Fortune. By Henry Curtine, Esq. In three volumes. 

The Light Dragoon. By the Author of “The Subaltern,” &c. In two 
volumes. 

The Grave-Digger ; a Nove}. By the’ Author of “The Scottish Heiress.” 
In three volumes. 

The Physiology of Inflammation and the Healing Process. By Bensa- 
MIN TRAVERS, F.R.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, and Sur- 
geo in Ordinary to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 





Stories from Greek History. In a series of Tales, related to his Son, by 
B.G. Niepunr. ‘Translated from the German. 
[These tales were originally composed by the great Roman historian for the 
use of his son when four years old, by whom the German edition is published : 
and they undoubtedly form a remarkably curious, interesting, and useful work. 
They are curious, not only as showing the profound scholar descending to write 
to the capacity of a child, but writing with a distinctness, simplicity, and pic- 
ture-like manner, which professed authors of juvenile books might envy, and 
imitate if they could. They are interesting from the fulness of their knowledge 
and the closeness of their style: the quintessence of all that the ancient writers 
have said about the Argonauts, Hercules, the Heracleids, and Orestes, is pre- 
sented in a few pages, and presented with a homely simplicity, just as if a pa- 
triarch of the heroic ages were telling the tales to his family. The Stories 
from Greek History, or rather from Greek Mythology, are useful, not only 
as conveying the fullest information on the respective subjects, in a style adapted 
to the capacity of children, but as affording the same instruction to grown-up 
men. Any one who wishes to learn the mythology of the subjects we have 
mentioned, will learn it more completely and pleasantly here than elsewhere. 
The only thing to be regretted is that the work was discontinued so soon. } 
Magnetical Investigations. By the Rev. Wirtram Scoressy, D.D. 
Part 11. Comprising investigations concerning the laws or principles 
affecting the power of magnetic steel plates or bars in combination, as 
well as singly, under various conditions as to mass, hardness, quality, 
form, &c., as also concerning the comparative powers of cast-iron. 
[The appearance of this volume is particularly opportune, at a time when 
magnetical observations are in progress on such an extensive scale under the 
auspices of Government. The object of the observations and experiments re- 
corded by Mr. Scoresby was in a great measure practical—to determine the 
comparative magnetic power, and retentiveness of that power, of magnetized 
steel and iron, in simple bars or in an aggregate of bars. The importance of this 
inquiry, with a view to supply the best possible magnetic instruments for our 
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brochure is, however, worthy of the attention of more patient inquirers: there 
is matter in his suggestions. He places in a striking point of view phenomena 
which have been neglected, and indicates inquiries which deserve to be fol- 
lowed up. } 
Experimental Researches, Chemical and Agricultural, showing Carbon to 
be a compound body, made by plants, and decomposed by putrefaction. 
By Rosert Rie, F.R.S. 
{ The object of the experiments narrated in this volume, and the arguments by 
which they are accompanied, is to show that carbon is not a simple but a com- 
pound body; and produced to a considerable extent in the plants themselves, 
instead of being derived from carbonic acid supplied to them. Supposing this 
theory of Mr. Ries to be established, the principles it contains are not only 
important as principles, but in their consequence ; for chemical science must 
undergo a change, and many received axioms or discoveries will be overturned. 
If carbon is a compound body, it is pretty certain that many of the other 
elements of chemistry are compound too: if plants possess the power of 
generating carbon, it is more than probable that they have the power of pro- 
ducing other elements; and there can be smal] doubt but that animals possess 
it also: in which case, Liepia’s views, and those of his followers, would go 
for little or nothing, their base being altogether false. 

To go through all the experiments narrated in Mr. Riaa’s book, may be 
necessary to establish any soundness in his views; but such labour would not 
be needed to show their fallacy, for any detected error might suffice to throw a 
doubt upon the whole. Into this course we cannot be expected to enter; for 
any experiment would be a work of time, and those derived from the practice 
of agriculture would involve the observation and experiment of years. Those 
who may feel inclined to investigate the subject for themselves, will find Mr. 
Riae’s style clear and his expositions ingenious. } 

On Superstitions connected with the History and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery. By Tuomas Joseru Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Surgeon 
to H. R. H. the Dutchess of Kent, &c. 
[A very agreeable book, the gossip of learning and medical science. Alchemy, 
astrology, talismans, amulets, charms, royal touching for the evil, and the more 
worthy subject of the influence of the mind upon the body, are among the 
topics handled by Mr. Perrigrew; who exhibits in a small compass the results 
of a great deal of reading; though his treatment of his subjects is sometimes 
rather superficial than profound—more amusing than instructive. 
Records of Scenery, and other Poems. By the Honourable Junta 
AvcustTa MAynNarp. 
[ The poems in this volume are of tio classes; one consisting of lofty or heroic 
subjects as “Napoleon,” the other of more simple or domestic themes. The 
latter kind are amiable in sentiment and easy in versification, but scarcely rise 
to poetry : the grander subjects have more sound, but they are mere reflections 
of other poets, and not always judicious imitations. “ Trafalgar” reminds one of 
“ Hohenlinden ”; with this incongruity, that some of the warlike images are 
military, not naval. ] 
The Domestic Hearth, and other Poems. By IsaBEttA CACLTON. 
[A series of miscellaneous poems, arranged in classes according to the general 
The principal division, and that which gives its title to the 
volume, consists cf family incidents and topics from domestic life; and several 
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observatories, and to furnish a test of the value of particular observations, | 


is obvious. In another point of view, the importance of these experi- 
ments is no less apparent, as a means of improving ship-compasses and 
rendering navigation less hazardous. The range of experiments has been 
wide, and patiently persevered in for a tract of years. The selection for record 
in the present volume has been made with much judgment ; and the arrange- 
ment of observations and results is lucid and satisfactory. It augurs well for 
the progress of the science when minds like Mr. ScorEssy’s are laboriously 
working out such experimental details, at the same time that minds like Sa- 
BINE’S are arranging observations gathered from the remotest corners of the 
globe. The combination of such different powers and processes must lead to 
important results. It deserves to be remarked, that in the course of Mr. 
Scorrssy’s practical investigations, phenomena are incidentally noticed 
pregnant with suggestions as to the nature of the magnetic agent. 

Thoughts on the Causes of Compass- Variation, and the Motions of Planets, 
Comets, Whirlwinds, Hurricanes, and Earthquakes. By Peter Cun- 
NINGHAM, Surgeon, R.N. 

(This is a very ditferent kind of work from Mr. ScoressBy’s. It indicates 
great power of observation and combination; but not of the patient, pro- 
tracted, snail’s-pace observation, which goes to the formation of a sound 
theory. The author’s mind is hypothetical rather than theoretical. His 





A Visit to the Wild West; ora Sketch of the Emerald Isle, Picturesque 
and Political, during the past Autumn. By an English Traveller. 

[ Less than thirty pages of letterpress, and what is really to the purpose might 
have been presented in about half that quantity. The best parts of the brochure 
are an account of a visit to a monster-meeting, and the writer's testimony to 
the general expectation of getting Repeal, entertained by the lower classes. 
Neither of these points, however, possess any novelty. ] 

InLustRATED Works AND Prints. 

The Prism of Imagination. By the Baroness de CaALaBRELLA. The 
Illustrations to the Tales by Henry Warren; the Borders and 
Ornamental Titles by Owen Jonrs, Architect. 

{This is beyond question the most superbly embellished gift-book of the 
season: its exterior is resplendent with yellow and gold, and its illuminated 
pages are a perfect ‘paradise of dainty devices.” The five little tales, of which 
its literature consists, are printed in the most beautiful style of typography on 
vellum-looking paper, each page surrounded with an arabesque border in ya A or 
colour: no two leaves are ornamented alike; the title and initial pages of each 
tale are adorned with emblazonry, fanciful in device, and sumptuous in enrich- 
ment; and the narratives are illustrated by lithographic designs in neutral- 
tint. The title of ‘ Prism” is appropriate only as applied to the eifect of the 
dazzling hues on the eye, for the mind is not excited in a proportionate degree 
by the contents of the pages: the casket is refulgent with gems of decorative 
art, but it contains no treasures from the mines of thought or the realms of 
fancy. The tales belong to the lightest kind of Annual literature : they are not 
only brief and filmy in texture, but devoid of character, originality, or point; 
being composed of commonplace incidents, narrated smoothly, but with no great 
skill, and eliciting the most obvious reflections. The want of substance and 
brilliancy in the matter and style of the writing, is more apparent by contrast 
with the prodigality of the decorations. 

The elegant taste and fertile invention of Mr. Owrn Jones are conspicuous 
in the illuminated arabesques; and to him also belongs the credit of print- 
ing them in gold and colours so splendidly. Mr. WARREN'S designs are grace- 
ful, though tinctured with French mannerism; but they are not so expressive 
as could be desired, and the coarse charcoal tints of the lithography appear to 
great disadvantage beside the bright hues and gilding of the borders: indeed, 
these two kinds of embellishment do not at all accord. } 

Old England; a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Antiquities. By CuHarces Knicur. Part I. 

[This appears to be a collection of the wood-engravings in the Pictorial His- 
tory of England, and perbaps in other works published by the same firm, with 
new letterpress sufficient to explain what the several objects are—the pictures 
without the bulky text, for those to whom amusement is the main object. The 
engravings are various, clear, and often effective. ‘To each part is to be prefixed 
a wood-engraving printed in colours, by a process fur which Mr. CHARLES 
KyiGuT has taken out a patent. In this new method, the separate colours are 
printed without shifting the sheet of paper. The specimen before us, a print 
of the coronation-chair at Westminster Abbey, resembles a free and roughish 
water-colour drawing. Its defects are, a deadish opaque quality, especially in 
the shadows; and some want of exactness in placing the colours, which may 
perhaps be mended as the printer acquires expertness by practice. ] 
ALMANACKS, 

The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, for the year of our Lord 1844. 

The Companion to the Almanack; or Year-Book of General Information, 
for 1844. 

[ These publications are so well known that they scarcely need a remark ; but 
we may observe that the Companion contains even a greater selection of cur- 
rent topics than usual, in the analysis of the Population Returns, of the Re- 
gistrar-General’s Report, and the various information connected with the 
Chinese quarrel and the Chinese trade. But the crack article of the book is 
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Professor De Morcan’s, on Arithmetical Computation. The object of the 
paper is to form “habits which will both shorten the work and alleviate the 
pain” of computation. Besides the masterly survey of arithmetic, and 
the directions for self-training, the paper contains a brief history of 
arithmetical literature, some account of our national character for computing, 
past and present, and a sketch of the principles on which a habit of ready com- 
oe must rest. And this, strange to say, is based upon the practice of 

ancingmasters and drill-sergeants,—especially the drill, which the Professor of 
Mathematics has evidently watched with a critical eye. This gives a peculiar 
character to the article, somewhat resembling the effects of Colonel Toompson’s 
quaintness. But, though this is a great merit in point of execution, the value 
of the work will be found in the soundness of its rules, displaying the Professor 
of Mathematics, and in the sagacity which pervades the directions, exhibiting 
something better than mathematics—sound sense. The root of the whole is, that 
there is no royal road to ready-reckoning ; and those who have fancied other- 
wise had better take the axiom upon trust, and save themselves the trouble of 
finding it out by experiment. } 





FINE ARTS. 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
A Few of the first fruits of direct encouragement to fine art afforded by 
this society have reached us, in the shape of a portfolio of Designs in 
Outline, by Mr. Henry C. SExovs, illustrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress: and they are of a very promising kind. The Committee of 
the London Art-Union being desirous of doing something more than 
merely causing a few thousand pounds to be expended annually on 
pictures, good, bad, or indifferent, according to the taste and judgment 
of their prize-holders, resolved to offer annual premiums of sixty 
pounds for the best series of ten designs in outline; and the result of 
their first announcement was thirty sets of designs, from which these 
by Mr. H. C. Sexous were selected as most worthy of the prize. 
Honorary premiums of twenty pounds were likewise awarded to each of 
the three following artists,—to Mr. J. N. Paton, for aseries of designs 
from Prometheus Unbound ; to Mr. J. TENNIEL junior, for a series from 
Griselda ; and to Mr. F. R. PickersciLt, for a series from Comus. It 
having been determined to engrave the series from the Pilgrim's Progress 
by Mr. Setovs, the artist very handsomely presented the Society with 
twelve additional designs, to complete the illustrations; the whole 
twenty-two are being engraved by Henry Moses; and a copy of them 
will be presented to each of the subscribers for the current year, in 
addition to the usual print. Truly the guinea subscribed to the Art- 
Union of London is well invested, when, in addition to the certainty of 
a set of twenty-two designs, and a line-engraving by GoopaLt after a 
picture by SranrreLp, the subscriber has the chance of one of the 
many prizes which range from 10l. to 400/., besides bronze groups and 
silver medals! This is bestowing premiums on the public for “ patron- 
izing” the arts. Indeed, the subscribers are better treated than the 
artists in the way of premiums: the successful competitor is rewarded 
at the rate of about 6/. for each design, which his own liberality has 
reduced to less than 3/.; the three next worthy are better off, because 
in addition to their twenty pounds they retain their designs; but the 
other twenty-six competitors have nothing to repay them for their 
trouble, or soothe the mortification of failure. ‘They may not have de- 
served it, to be sure: that, however, is known only to the Committee ; 
- there was no exhibition of the designs sent in, as there should have 
een. 

Eieven only of the twenty-two designs for the Pilgrim’s Progress have 
reached us; the remaining half not being yet out of the engraver’s 
hands: it is hardly the time, therefore, to criticize them in detail. 
These outlines remind us of Rerzscu’s; to which they are not inferior 
in drawing and composition. The style of Mr. SeLous is remarkable 
for grace and elegance of an artificial kind, to which he is apt to sacri- 
fice character: the skill of the artist is more apparent than the spirit of 
the author whose conceptions he embodies. Nor does the classic pic- 
turesqueness of the figures and groups harmonize with the homely sim- 
plicity and vigorous naturalness of Joun Bunyan’s descriptions: the 
artist seems to have been content to take the text of the inspired tinker 
as a subject for a theme, which he works out in his own way: but as 
the designs are separate from the work, there is the less objection to 
this course. Mr. Henry Moses has executed his task of engraving the 
outlines in a manner calculated to sustain his high reputation for this 
kind of art. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 12th November, at Chapel House, Queen Square, Bath, the Lady of the Rev. 
H. B. W. Hiticoat, D.D., of a son. 

On the 19th. at Moray Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain A. D. Tarr, of Mill- 
rig, late of the Fourth Dragoon Guards, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Dublin, the Lady of the Rev. Sinney Sart, D.D., of a son. 

On the 25th, at Portman Square, the Hou. Mrs. AppERvEey, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Warley Lodge, Essex, Mrs. Toomas Hexme, of a sou. 

Ou the 25th, at Warham Rectory, Norfolk, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Tomas 
Keppst, of a son. 

On the 27th, at the College, Durham, Viscountess Cuetsea, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at St. Heleu’s, Derby, the Lady of Epwarp Sravutt, Esq., M.P., of 
a son. 

On the 28th, at Cahir, county Tipperary, the Lady of Colonel Vanve.evur, 10th 
Royal Hussars, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d November, at Billesley Church, the Key. Francis George Jackson, only 
son of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., to Manta MaraareTta, youngest daughter of the 
— F. Forrescue KnotresrorD, of Alveston Manor, aud Rector of Billesley, Warwick- 
shire, 

On the 23d, at Richmond, Surrey, Winu1am Wriaut, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Saran Epmunpa, second daughter of the Rev. Tuomas BourpiL1on. 

On the 25th, at Upper Holloway, Ricuarp Smates, Esq., of the Terrace, Walworth, 
to Carnertne Exiz,betu, only child of the late Rev. Winutam Crayton, Principal of 
the Mill-hill Grammar School. 

On the 27th, at All Saints Church, Leamington, the Rev. Freperrc Courtenay 
Cuatmers, late of the Madras Army, to Maritpa Harwter, second daughter of the 
Rev. Winu1am Marsu, D.D., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Leamington. 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Earl of Maxcu, eldest son of the 
Duke and Dutchess of Kicumonp, to Frances Harriet, eldest daughter of Mr. Au- 
GERNON GREVILLE. 

On the 28th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Rupert Jenner, Esq., Lieutenant 
R.N., third son of the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Jenner Fust, to Senina HELEN, 
youngest daughter of the late James Jameson, Esq., of Calcutta. " 

On the 28th, at St. Andrew's Undershaft, Joan Hune@errorp Grirrin, Esq., Captain 
in her Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Artillery, to ANN Avausta, eldest daughter of Joan 
Gurner, Esq., of the Crescent, America Square. "4 

On the 28th, at Austy, Henry Witt1am Apams, of Ansty Hall, Warwickshire, Com- 





a 
panion of the Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Eighteenth Roya! Irish, to Karnerme, 
second daughter of the Rev. T. Coker Anams, Vicar of Ansty. 

On the 29th, at Kintbury, James Courrs Crawrorp, Esq., of Overton, Lauarkshire, 
only son of the late Captain Crawford, R.N.,to Sopura, \oungest daughter of Admiral 
Dunpas, C.B., M.P., aud granddanghter of the late Lord Amesbury. 

On the 29th, at Canniugtou, Somersetshire, the Rev. Cuarnes Deengs, Rector of 
West Camel, to Letitia Anne, eldest daughter of the Hon. P. PLeypeLt Bouverre, 

On th 30th, at Stamford Hill Chapel, CHarLtes WittrAM Harorave, of Wood Street, 
Cheapside, to Hester, third daughter of the late Avey BetLamy Savory, of Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex, 

At Munich, the Baron Orro Voat pz Hunotstetn, Steiu Kallenfels, Aide-de Camp 
to his Majesty the King of Bavaria, to Aenes Mary, daughter of Witiram Fizper, 
Esq., Commissary-General to her Majesty’s Forces. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th September. at Port Louis, Mauritius, Francis Cyxric SHERIDAN, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Island, thied son of the late Thomas Sheridan, Esq., aud grandson of 
the Right Hon. R. B Sheridan. 

On the 16th November, at Stones, in Sowerby, Susy Haran; in her 88th year. She 
lived to see the fifth generation of her family, which vumbered, exclusive of herself, 
170; she had 9 children, 43 grandchildren, 111 great-grandchildren, and 2 great-great. 
grandchildren. 

On the 2lst, at Bushmills House, Sir Francis WorKMAN MacnaGuteN, Bart.; in his 
8lst year. 

On the 23d, the Rev. Ricnarn Tworenny, A.M., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. and sixty years Rector of Casterton Parva, Ratland; in his 87th year. 

On the 23d, James Batpwin Brown, Esq., LL.D., of the Inuer Temple, Barrister. 
at-Law; in his 55th year. 

On the 23d, at Walschen House, Norfolk, Tuomas Broveuton, Esq., a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for Lincolnshire; in his 59th year. 

On the 24th, at Brook Farm, Cobham, Surrey, Admiral Sir Granam Moors, G.C.B,, 
G.C.M.G, 

On the 24th, at Edinburgh, Marcaret, Widow of Lieutenant-Colonel ALExANpER 
LoraINne. 

Oa the 24th, in John Street, Fitzroy Square, Bernarp Baytey, Esq., Assistant-Com- 
missary-General, and many years at the head of the Audit office for West India Ac- 
counts; in his 80th year. 

On the 24th, at Pickett Place, Strand, Mr. Wrencu, the Comedian; in his 6€th year, 

On the 25th, at Bath, Miss ELLEN Prcexertne, the popular vovelist. 

Ou the 26th, at his residence in Berkeley Square, Joun Hamicton Enrinaton, Esq. ; 
late Lieutenant Colonel of the Scots Fusileer Guards. 

On the 26th, at Blackheath. Witttam Brownxa, Esq.; in his 91st year. 

On the 27th, in Bloomsbury Square, Lady Sinvester, Relict of the late Sir John 
Silvester, Bart., of Yardley House, Essex, and formerly Recorder of London; in her 
90th year, 

On the 27th, at Lofius, near Guisborough, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. CHALONER. 

On the 27th, at Shadowbush, Poslingford, Colonel Weston; in his 81st year. 

On the 27th, drowned at Plymouth, Commander Doveras, RN. 

On the 28th, Frances Groraiana, eldest daughter of the Vice-Chancellor of England; 
in her 19th year 

On the 28th, in Cavendish Square, the Marquis of WixcuesteR; in his 79th year, 

On the 29th, at Harley House, Regent’s Park, Repecca, Widow of the late Cuarzes 
Day, Esq. ; in her 63d year, 

On the 29:h, at Marston, Laper.a, Countess of Cork and Orrery. 

On the 29th, at Richmond, Surrey, the Lady Cuartotre WaLpoe. 

On the 29th, in Bolton Street, Piccadilly, CHarLEs BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Esq., second 
son of the late Right Hou. R. B. Sheridan; iv his 48th year. 

On the 30th, Mr. Joun Bacsrer, of Old Windsor, son of Mr. Samuel Bagster, Pub- 
lisher, Paternoster Row; in his 4lst year. 

At Tyrella, Ireland, the Hon. Emitra Montaomery, Relict of the late Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, and daughter of Viscount Bangor; in her 82d year. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep.—At Gravesend, 27th inst. Commodore, Rossignol; and Fevella, Atkins, 
from Singapore; 28th. Chartley Cast!e, Parker, from Calcutta; and 29th, City of 
Derry, Viucent, from China. Inthe Downs, 23th, Royal Tar, Bell, trom Batavia; and 
Margaret Hardy, Martin; aud Orestes, Sanders, from Caleu‘ta; 30th, Druid, Ritchie, 
from Manilla; and Thomas Wood, Gray, from Ceyion. At Liverpool, 26th, Patriot 
King. Roddock, from Calcutta; and 28th, Earl of Harewood, Atkius, from Singapore. 
At Cape of Good Hope, 10th Sept. Araminta, ——, from Liverpool; 26th, Rosebad, 
Muirson, from Leith; 2Cth, Barossa, Austen, from Bombay ; and 2d Oct. Curraghmore, 
——, from Liverpool. 1n the Straits of Sunda, 7th Aug. Juliet, Alexander, from Lon- 
don. At Batavia, 9th Aug. Fortitude, Hatton, trem the Clyde. 

Sa:rep—From Gravesend, 29ih instant, Elizabeth, Morris, for Caleutta; and St. 
Lawrence, Newlands, for B»mbay. From Liverpool, 24th, Perseverance, Corkhill, 
for Ceylon ; 25th, Thomas Lowry, Graham, for China; Josephine, Smith, for Singa- 
pore ; and Panthea, Gieno, for Bombay. — From Greenock, 22d, Ann Martin, Martin, 
for Bombay ; 24th, Isabella, Gray, for Singapore ; and 25th, Mary Anu, Marshall, 
for Ditto. 

The Islay, Galt. from Sydney to China, struck ona reef near Madura, on the 26th 
July; crew and materials, &c. saved. 

The Chance, from Java, was wrecked in going up Swan River, previous to 3lst May. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Orrice oF Oxpnance, Nov. 27.—Corps of Royal Eugineers—First Lieut. E. T. Ford, 
to be Second Captain, vice Bailey, retired on half pay ; Second Lieut. H. W. Barlow, to 
be First Lieut. vice E. T. Ford. 


7 D1 Dp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and C, Ayliffe, Twickenham, tailors—Marony and Willimett, Duke Street, South- 
wark, plumbers—Roberts aud Maybury, Birmingham, gan-eugravers—Champion and 
Co. Bow Street, victuallers—Chapman aud Featherstone, Whitby, bone-crushers— 
Peacock and Sou, Bath, wharfingers— Storer aud Stainton, Doucaster, iunkeepers— 
Martin and Co. Hungerford Wharf, cement-manufacturers— Dickin and Co. Rochdale, 
chemists—Hobson and Co. Kuightsbridge, coachmakers—Lewis and Co. Barmouth, 
Merionethshire, timber-merchants - Workman aud Webb, Basingstoke, surgeous— 
Bowlivg and Pickering, Hammersmith, surgeons—Miles and Brunt, Bermondsey, tar 
importers—Baird and M’Crackan, Cardiff, drapers—Cock aud Cragg, Preston, curriers 
—Richardson and Emstie, Moorgate Street, merchants — Relfe and Co, Cornhill, buok- 
sellers; as far as regards John Relfe—Rylands and Sons, Manchester, cut‘on spinuers 
—Moyle and Minson, Wardrobe Place, Doctor’s Commons, boarding-housekeepers — 
Outhwaite and Ferguson. Leeds, common-carriers —Goold and Co. Tewkesbury, tan- 
ners; as far as regards W. Goold—R. and §. Stott, Blackburn, tea-dealers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Scotcher, Seymour Street, pianoforte maker—Turuer, Huddersfield, joiner—Butt, 
Whaddon, Gloucestershire, farmer —Shilleock, Bromley, chemist—Crewdsor, Walton, 
Lanca-hire, cigar merchaut — Clutterbuck, Old Comptou Street, locksmith — Ive, 
Walham Green, cowkeeper — Easy. Northumber'and Street, house agent—Worley, 
Chester Terrace, Borough Road, tailor—Viuey, Walham Green, policeman—Leggett, 
Portsea, butcher—Cole, Hoxton Old Town, tripe dealer—Tabb, Harcourt Street, Mary- 
leboue, tailor— Greenhalgh, Edward Street, Hampstead Road, medical-pupil—Heard, 
East Stonehouse, Devonshire, gunsmith — Badger, Sheffield, tailor— Potts, Macclesiield, 
victualler—Phillips, Batley, wheelwright —-Woodward, Wombwell, Yorkshire, out of 
business— Roberts, Birstal, shoemaker—Holroyd, Birstal, joiner —Parkiuson, Glouces- 
ter Place, Portman Square, music-teacher—Morgau, Northampton Square, commission 
agent--Howell, Newport, Monmouthshire, victualler—Southourn, Praed Street, Pad- 
dington, builder—Gibbons, Dempsey Street, Commercial Road East, ship-owner— 
Upton, Manchester, coffechouse-keeper—Finnimore, Great College Street, Camden 
Town, coach joiner— Clagett, New Road—Seymour, Neath, Glamorganshire, painter — 
Huckstepp, Lewes, porter to the House of Correction there—Bothams, Nottingham, 
bookkeeper—Sauuders, Manchester, painter. 

BANKRUPTs. am 

Barnes, Georce, Portsea, innkeeper, to surrender Dec. 12, Jan. 13: sulicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrence, Old Fish Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue. 

Bares, Jonn, Colt Street, Limehouse, grocer, Dec. 1, Jan. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hindmarsh and Son, Jewin Crescent; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghall Street. 

Deaxtys. Joseru, Elmley Castle, Worcestershire, horse-dealer, Dec. 12, Jan. 12: 
solicitors, Messrs Oldaker and Co. Pershore; Mr. Nicholls, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 
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Dounnace, WitiraM and Isaac, Tooley Street, plumbers, Dec. 6, Jan. 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Butler, Tooley Street; official assignee. Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Goopwin, Rosert, Eton, iroumonger, Dee. 12, Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. Baylis, De- 
yonshire Square; official assiznee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Jones, THomas Wint1am, Wellington, Shropshire, draper, Dec. 13, Jan. 6: solicitors, 
Mr. Robinson, Wellingtou ; Mr. Slaney, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

Miers, WinutaM, Leeds, oil-merchant, Dec. 21, Janu. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow 
and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Middleton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Parstow, Cuarifs, Blackman Street, tailor, Dec. 9, Jan, 11: solicitor, Mr. Braham, 
Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Tuarquand, Old Jewry C hambers. 

ParsonaGE, Isaac, Birmingham, paperhanger, Dec. 13, Jan. 6 licitors, Messrs. 
Dimmock aud Burbey, Size Lane ; Mr. Ludlow, Birmingham ; “ftieial assignee, Mr. 
Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Pearson, Wittiam, Chelmsford, draper, Dec. 6, Jan. 12: 
Place ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Rosrnson, CurtsropHeR, Great Trinity Lane. oil-merchant, Dec. 12, Jan.9: solicitors, 

Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Bucklersbury ; ; Official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 





solicitor, Mr. Catlin, Ely 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 19, T. and J. L. Keasley, Bermondsey, tanners— Dee. 19, Marsh, Great Scotland 

Yard, navy agent— Dee. 22, Smith, Leeds, irontounder — Dec. 21, Swann and Kelly, 

Thornton, Lancashire, bricklayers— Dec. 20, Joyce, Bristol, woollendraper—Dee. 2i, 

Taylor, Moreton-iu-the Marsh, Gloucestershire, mercer— Dee. 21, Oram, Chard, lace- 

manufacturer— Dec, 22, Showell, Birmivgham, bookseller— Dec. 21, Duncan, Derby, 
engineer. 





CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 19, Widuall, Edgware Road, stationer— Dec. 21, White, Ilford, draper— Dec. 
19, Sell, Union Street, Southwark, baker— Dec. 21, Bates, Welbeck Street, auctioneer 
—Dec. 20, Espivent, Coleman Street Buildings, me “chant—Dec. 19, Lewis. Shenfield, 
Essex, farmer — Dec. 19, Goldsbury, Hastings, draper — Dee. 20, Morgan, Llangattock, 
Breconshire, grocer— Dec. 21, Taylor, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, mercer—Dee. 20, Lister, 
Wolverhamptou, wine-merchant. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary. on or befure Dec. 19. 

Breomhead, Sheffield, merchant — Reid, Waterloo Place, iron-manufacturer — 
Walker, Pall Mall East, grocer— Royston, Manchester, yarn-dealer— Wright, Guiseley, 
Yorkshire, miller—Kidge, Chichester, banker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Ponten, Ludgate Hill, chemist; second div. of 54d. and 1s. 2d. on Nov. 29, or any 
subsequeut Weduesday ; Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry— Mure and Co. 
Fenchurch Street, merchants ; final div. of 31 64ths of a 1d. on Nov. 29, or any sub 
sequent Wednesday; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Daniell, Boulogue, copper- 
smelter ; first div. of 2s. 6d, any day ge Dec. 6; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Exley, 
Manchester, bootmaker ; first div, of 2s. 4d. on Dec, 5, or any subsequent Tnesday ; : 
Mr, Stanway, Manchester. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Boath, J., junior, Forfar, manufacturer, Dec. 6, 27. 
Ginson, J., Glasgow, writer Dec. 1, 2 
M‘Donarp, J. ws gow, calico: printer, Dec. 5, 26. 
Moraison, J., burgh, painter, Dee. 2, 23. 
Srewanrt, J., E Rinkere h, stable-keeper, Dec r. 23. 





Friday, Dec. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. , 
rn, confectioners—R. and J. E. Evans, New Bond Street 
grocers— Hea'ey and Co, Bolfen, machine -makers — Baker and Butcher, Chew's Ride 
Little Moorfields, tea dealers® Goodfellow and Fawkner, Macclesfield, silk-trimming 
manufacturers— Dawson and Potter, Birkacre, calico-printers—Woodmau and Gilbert, 
Walton, Buckinghamshire, millers —E, and J. Hedges, Cirencester, livendrapers— 
Saw-mill Company, Blackburn—Taylor and Son, Birmingham, curriers—Cilark and 
Burbery, Wood Street, riband-manutacturers. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Bresler, Little Carter Lane, furrier—Leigh, Manchester, land-agent—Roberts, Wick- 
war, Gloucestershire, farmer—Hood, Elstree, Hertfordshire, farmer— Foucher, Chelsea, 
dancibg-master—Humphreys, Stafford Place, tailor—Justius, Cold Bath Square, attor- 
ney’s clerk—Longhurst, Warfield, Berkshire, farmer—Valeutine, Sheffield, seale-cutter 
—Honner, Pratt Street, Lambeth, comedian— Jones, Liverpool, clerk—Bugbird, St. 
Clement’s, Oxfordshire, foreman—Weston, Hallingdon, lineudraper—Covates, Hud- 
dersfield, warehouseman— Patten, Plymouth, ont of business-- Summers, Cheltenham, 
baker-—Leslie, Penton Street, Pentonville, sergeon—Woodman, Hampden Street, 
Camden Town, grocer—Ramplen, Ipswich, bal +— Scholes, Huddersfield, accountant 
—Buteher Dartford, butcher- Bridgnell, Newington, linendraper’s assistant—High- 
nam, Wood Street, out of business—Lucas, Upper Thames Street, out of business — 
Smith, Great Titchfield Street, cabinet-maker—Biller, York Terrace, Camberwell, 
clerk —Kimli: , Kensington, tailor—Challingsworth, Dadley, victualler—Edmonds, 
Birmingham, japanner— Hope, Worcester, out of business—Brown, M: aunchester, agent 
—Pitt, Kidderminster, cabinet-make r—Page, Lower Eaton Street, clerk. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Atrorp, Tuomas, Harrow Road, victualler, to surrender Dec. 12, Feb. 8: solicitor, 
Mr. Berkeley, Lincoln’s Inu Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Stree; 
Buildings. 

Ex.nrort, Ricwarp Witr1am, Compton Street, silversmith, Dec. 8, Jan. 12: solicitor, 
vans, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; cfficial assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbuary. 

Fawcett, THomas, and Muir. Jon, Hollingworth, builders, Dec. 16, Jav. 12¢ soli 
citors, Mr. Tyler, Stapie Iun; Mr. Hibbert, Hyde, Cheshire; official assignee, Mr 
Fraser, Manchester. 

Harr, Jonny. Quadrant, tailor, Dec. 8, Jan. 12: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown Court, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr, Green, Aldermanbury. 

Jones, Joun, Conway , Carnarvonshire, ship-builder, Dec. 14, Jan. 9: 
Messrs. Lowe and Co, Southampton Buildings; Mr. Roberts, Carnarvon ; 
assignee, Mr. Follett. Liverpool. 

Lowes, Rosert, Sunderland, brewer, Dec. 8, Jan. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Cox and 
—— Poultry; Mr. Welford, Hexham; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon- 

'yne 

Smitu, James, Darenth, Kent, carpenter, Dec. 12, Jau. 17: solicitors, Mr. Tripp, 
Gray’s Inn Square; Mr. Hayward, Dartford ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Cole- 
man Street buildings. 

Stone, WiniiaM, Birmingham, printer, Dec. 13, 
wood and Webb, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Winuiams, CHartfs, Sunderland, currier, Dee. 12, Jan. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Bell 
and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Mr. Snowball, Bishop We: umouth; official assignee, Mr. 
Baker, Neweastle-upon Tyne. 


E. and M. Hanson, Blackl 

















solicitors, 
official 


Jan. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Hay- 


DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 22, Boggs and Co. Great Winchester Street, merchants — Dec. 22, Long, Enfield, 
lime-burner— Dee. 21, Ward, Blackfriars Koad, draper—Jan. 16, Bloor, Wharf Road, 
City Road, coal- merchant—Dee. 29, Morgan and Holroyd, Bristol, ship-builders— Dee. 
28, F ranklyn, Bristol, ship-builde r—Dee Jones, C hepsto. wv, timber merchant — Dec. 
22, Ward, Live rpool, brewer—Jan. 1, Thornile ev, Broadbottom, Cheshire, grocer —Jan, 
8, Duggan, Cheadle Grove, Cheshire, calico printer—Jan. 9, Hussey, Nether Knuts- 
ford, baker. 








CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 23, Winning, s, Dover Street, Piccadilly, upholsterer—Dec. 28, Fri uey, Bristol, 
merchant—De mC. iderton, Mz aucheste r, calico-printer— Dec. 22, Ridge way, Manu- 
chester, merchant—Jan. 6, Pickard, Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacture er—De c. 22, 
Lowe, Liverpoo), builder. 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Dec. 22. 

Yandle, Beaumont Street, coach-maker—Osborn, Bordesley, Warwickshire, banker 
—Polak, Newport, Monmouthshire, woollen-draper - Ridge, Chichester, banker—Gre- 
gory, Sheffield, table-knife-mauufacturer— Brown, 
jer Great Glenn, Leicestershire, currier—Jackson, St. 
miller. 





Andrew Aucklaud, Darham, 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Whinfield, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper; first div. of 4s. on Dee. 9, or any suc- 
ceeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyue—Higgin, Lancaster, scriveuer ; 
third div. of 24d. on Dec. 12, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester— 
Fowler, Live rpool, merchant ; first div. of 6s. cn Dec. 6, or any subsequeut Wednes- 
day; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Stoodley, Bridport, twiue manu facturer; first diy. of 6s, 
any ‘day after Dec. 1; Mr, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

SCOTCH Sentar \TIONS. 
Kerr, G., Arbrceath, brass-founder, Dec. 6, 26. 
Raton, G., Glasgow, auctioneer, Dec. 7, 28. 








Haverfordwest, line ndraper—Bur- | 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 






















































Saturday Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent. Consols .....00- G54 965 963 964 | 964 963 
Ditto for Account ...« «| 96 964 | 968 95% 96¢ | 96% 
3 per Cents. Reduced .. ee 955 953 | 955 953 954 } 95% 
34 per Cents. Reduced . P 1025 102 | 1024 | 1024 102¢ } 102+ 
New 3¢ per Cents... 0.6 «| 1023 103 | 102 102 102¢ | 103% 
Loug Annuities . caked “a 24 — | 124 124 12 , 32 
Bank Stock, 7 A cent. caceek: sae 181 | 18k | 18h 181% | 182 
India Stock, 10$ ....000.-08.| —— 271t 272 | 272 —>S si 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. p. diem| 53 pm. 5 | 53 54 54 | 53 
India Bounds, 34 per cent..... | 70 pm — | | oe hie, eee 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending sey Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. 75 Mexican ..... -e- Dp. Ct.! 31 
Austrian . cscs —= + 3 Ditto (Defe rred).. 5 — | 9t 
Belsian.s...sss 5 — 1034 | Michigan....... er -i oo 
Brazilian...s.ee0e. 5 — 74H Mississippi (Sterling r)...6 — 50 
Buenos Ayres..ee.eee0e-6 — 2 | re sseuene sed -\|—_ 
CE bv cccecassevcececae <= mos New York pen 5 — 92 
Chiliau . 6 — = Ohidtace: 6 — 90 
Columbian of 1824......6 — lly a 5 — 
Dauish .... 3s — 86 | Peruvian. 6 — 
Dutch (Ex 12) Guilders) . 2} — 543 Portuguese .. 6 — 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 993 Ditto (Conv erted) . — 
HyadeWi cs ceesen ace ~ a | Russian.....e0e. — 
Ditto .....+ ts — Spanish. a — 
Indiana (Sterling Qe 5 — 37 Ditto (Passiv e). “ 
[llinois. Sie ane — | Ditto(Def ferred) . 
Kentucky ...0..060.062.6 — — | South Carolina... 
Louisiana (Sterling) . 5 — 62 = || Tenmessee... .crccess 
Maryland (Sterling) .. er: — 61 | United States Bank .. 
Massachusetts (Sterling)5 — —— 3/|Virginia. «..ccc-ee.s 

SHARES 


(Last Official Quotation during the W eek ending Friday Evening.) 


Mixes— 
Bolanos.. .csccccccocece 
Brazilian Imperial. 
Ditto (St. John del Re ) 















Banxs— 
Australasian... 
British North American .. 
Colonial . P ce evece 
Londou and Westminster 





















British lron. see — 
Candonga .....+s0+- —_— London Joint Stock... 
Cobre Copper ..e.sseesecssee| —— National of Iveland. 
Rat.ways— National Provincial. 
Cheltenham and Great Western) —— Provincial of Ireland. . 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 544 Union of Australia,. 
Eastern Counties ...-.e.eee+: 94 Union of London .....+... 
Grand Juriction ..cccecsscceee| —— Docks — 
Great Western... ..0+...+ eee. 954 East and West India ..,.0..../ 128 
Liverpool and Manchester ....) —— London ..... ee 99 
London and Brightou .....6.. 42 St. Katherine ..... .| 105% 
London and Blackwall. 4) MISCELLANEOUS | 
Loudon and Greeuwich... 43 Australian icultural......0) — 
London und Birmingham 218} British American Land,. —_ 
Loudon and Croydon ... 15 Canada . ee eerecececones —_ 
Manchester and Leeds. 90 | General Stes am . — 
Midland Counties , : 85 | New Zealand. — 
North Midlaud.......... . 90 Royal Mail Ste ° —_— 
South-eastern and Dover p 304 South Australian.... _ 
: eee eenes 69} Van Diemen’s Land. — 
B ica ION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bai -peroz. 31,178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 861. 0s- Oto 86 10 0 
Old Spanish, or Pills weliclate. ee oe 0 Tron, British Bars .esecessseee 5 2 C— 5 OO 
Mexican Dollars... sesseee duc 84 9 Lead, British Pig ‘ 60—0 00 
Silverin Bars, Standard,..... 0 4 uit Steel, English.... oo—000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, 
very molerate supplies of Grain generally this week, and the trade is firm 


We have 
for most articles, though wit! 0it animatio 


at previous rates, but ‘sales proceed very slowly. In 
are chiefly for immediate wants, and there is scarcely any country deman 1; 
Barley of every description is rather more in request, and. prices have 
Beans and Peas are taken off slowly, but we do not 
The Oat trade is slack, though the supplies both from Ireland 


are unaltered, 
some 4 hat of an upward tendeucy. 
alter our quotations. 
and Scotland are much less than usual; 
= since cee: Malt very ste ady. 


° % to 32 
27 





0..56) Fin 
Seeceties New5S0. . 58 Peas, Hog.... 








December 1, 


The litle English Wheat offeriug is held 
Foreign Wheat the transactions 
but prices 


there is, “howeve r, no mate rial variation in 


2! 








and Ship Fiour a shade cheape Tr. 


& & 
Maple .e--+e at to 38| Oats, Feed . . 18tol9 
White +33 fine «» «19 ..20 
++ 36 = 


28 .. 29) 





Poland. ...21. 22 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of E age and and be marr 
5 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 
Wheat ccccs eee 198, Od» Rye ....-6 « lis, 6d 
Barle See ee Beans .. .. 10 6 
1 Oats ..ccccccce 8 O | Peas-.....- 9 @ 








Wheat ... 2d. ( Rye .. eae 

Barley e 7 | Beans... . é a. 

CMS ccckcccce 10 4 Peas epoees ee 33 be 
FLOU R. 

TOWNES: 5 cic tcceniverss per sack oo. to 50s 

Seconds..... — 45 | 





Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 35 — 40 
Norfolk and Stockton > 30 

BRAN .cee...ece0 per qu 
POLLARD, fin 





03. to Os. 
Os. to Os, 


READ, 6d. to 84d. the 4lb. Loaf, 


PROVISIONS. 
BUTTER—Best Fresh, 144. Od. per doz. 
Carlow, 31, 154. to 41.63. peeces 








BACON, Small Old, per ewt. Os.to Os, 
Y 5 Cheshire eeces Os.to Os. 
. 463. to 58s, 
- 693. to 808, 












Kent Pockets,....... 
Choice Ditto 
Sussex Pockets 
Fine Ditto ,...cccccce 


| York Reds.....c.ccccceceees 


POT —_— 

perton oe to = 
Scoteh Reds. 
Devons.... 
Kent and 






ITC HE -~ MEAT. 








SMITHFIE eri id 








NEWGATE aun teams 
. ) 3s. Od. tu 3s “a. = 10d.to 3s 6d 43.03. 
4 210 a Oo a See Oe 
+ a4 os. @ 6 3 0 S$ 8 are 
8 «ae 3 4 3 10 3 6 e &@ © wa & S 
0 an Oe 0 0 0 aw @ @ wa & © 
* Te ‘o sink the offal—pe 
HEAD OF C SETLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday ..ccoccecccsescesecceeces G98 severes . pre seeunaes 107 .cccveee 410 
10. cseee 9L eee 413 





Monday..cccccrscccteseece 











HAY AND STRAW. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTM WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good... cccccccccee oc TGdeee BSSecccce 553.00 758eccce 03... 's 408.. 75s 
Inferior . . 95 oe CB cccce VU oo cocee O oe 
0 . 0 ° 0 6 eee 0 e 
80 .. 105 75 +e 105 caoee O « 
Wheat Straw ....coccscccce 27 « 82 25 SO neeee 0 
OILS, COALS, CANDL - GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...ceeere oe er cwt s €éd TEA, Bohea, fine, | Ib, i oi1.—0 0, 
Refined, oj Congou, fine . . —2 
Linseed Oil. aces o | Souchong, fin 8 -3 0 
Linseed Oil Cake....- pericoo 0 0 Qo *In Bond—Duty 25. 1d. per Ib. 


CANDLES, per dozen, 08.0d, to 05. 0d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discour nt) tee Od, 
COAL + 9d, 





COFFEE, fine (inbd) per cwt. 1228. to 1503, 
Good Ordinary ..-+e+++0+ 5és.to 768. 

SUGAR, Muscovado. per ewt.32>. LOh4a, 
West India Molasses, ,. 238.0 293, 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
Triumphant Career of The Bohemians ; or the 
Rogues of Paris, crowded house nightly 
On Monday, and during the Week. 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
To be followed by DOMINIQUE. 
After which, THE PIC NIC. 
To conclude he a BALLET DIVERTISEMENT. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open "a half- “past 6, io ommence at 7. 


TEAM ‘oO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, < in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Whi ». 272, Wap- 
ping, as under ;— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spryx, Wednesday, Dee. 6, 
at 10 Morning. 
THE LONDON, Capt. 
13, at 2 Afternoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every vo 

Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
nience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf 2, 
Wapping. Esizasetu Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 

A USTRALIA.—THE LONDO? 

JOINT. STOCK BANK continues to trausmit the 
Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting Credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney , on the most favourable terms, and at all 
times, free of any charge. 1 
the Exchange between Sydney and London, 
transmission of Capital through the medium of a bank 
extremely favourable to settlers. 
GeorGe Pornarp, 

London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, 

(orror: ATION of the LON 
ASSURANCE. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D 1720. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regeut Street, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who 
have paid to tiis Corporatiou five years’ premium on 
Assurances effected ov lives under the plan entiiling the 
assured to a reduction of premium, commenced in 1831, 
and of which the details are already before the public, 
that on the 1st of January 1844, when their next Annual 
Premium will become due, they will be entitled to au 
abatement of 31/. ls. 11d. per Ceut thereon. 

Fire Assurances may be effected with this Corporation 
at the most moderate rates. 

Marine Assurances may be made with this Corporation 
at the current premiums of the day. 

Attendance daiiy, from 10 till 4, at both oflices, where 
prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Jonn LaureENcE, Sec. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 5:0,000/, Parrons. 
Archbishop of York oars n, 
gery of London-} K.L.H. 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 
Hon EY 











Ewrne, Weduesday, Dee, 

















reuders the 


Manager. 
Bank. 


{DON 





K.C.S. 





Earl ¥ Ttzwilli an 
Earl of T nr 
Earl of Pethood 

















Jolin ui n ry Lowther, 
Earl of Yarborough M. : 
Bishop of Ripon 'B arlot ow, , Es Bs 
Viscount Morpeth ee gil Iby, ‘ be rt Cracroft, Esq. 
Lord W harnclitfe | Sir Tat yn Syk es, Bt. Robt. Denison, Esq. 
Lord Feversham | SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt Henry Preston, Faq. 


Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir S. ae P. Saltmarshe, Esq 

Lord Wenlock Bart. M M Wyyvill, Esq. 

Actuaryand Secretary—Mr, W. L New MAN, York London Agent 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoop, 46, Watling Street. 


Theattention of the Publicis requested to the terms +. 
vC FEMA 





pany for LIFE INSURANCES, & especially for ¥ LE LIVES. 
Exrract from the Tape of Premiums for Insuring 100/, 

Age next birthday 10 Male 1 7 6 Female 1 5 4 
9 30 9 235 0 ° 119 9 
‘> 50 ” 41 9 ’ 313 3 
” 70 » 1004 *» 976 
80 ” — 15 12 10 

FIRE INSU RANCES are also effected by this Company, on the 


most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
average Clause. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
nformation may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents, Agents are wanted in those Towns where n 
appointments have been made. 
\' OURNING. — COURT, FAMILY, 
and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London General Mourning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them 
toa: dopt mourning attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for a complete Outfit of Mourn- 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment's 
notice. Widews’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will ensure every thing necessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. noes not in 
mouruing, requiring new and fashion: able black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets, satins, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has iutroduced in mouru- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthés, &c.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street. —W. C. Jay and Co. 


M® tTCALFES NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. 
—The Tooth- Brush has the important advantage of search 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and 











in- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
and is famous for the hairs not coming loose, ls. An im- 
proved Clothes: Brush, that cleans in a third part of the 
usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the duiable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair 
Flesh- Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
aad successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Spouge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of al sorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and de- 
structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. “Ouly at MeETCALFE’s Sole iblish- 
ment, 130 8, Oxford Street, One Door from Holles Street. 

Caution—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s,”’ 
adopted by some houses, 












The frequent depreciation of | 


| 


THE SPECTATOR. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s 


E PALE 

ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
4 sotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere — City Office, 98, Gracee hureh Street. 


BY TER MADE IN TEN MINUTES 
by the Bo wly Invented Block Tin Churu, Manu- 
Twoop, Wimbie, and Warner, Lewes, 











factured by 





Sussex. Deliv: red to any part of London, carriage paid. 
Sizes, No. 00 0 1 2 and < 
Churn, about 3 4+ 7 7% ga ee 
Price 22s. 238. Gd. Qs. 35s. ,, 42s, 


Larger or smaller sizes made to order. =P. ans for ditto 
to stand in, 3s. 6d., 4s., 4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. To be seen 
in London, at Benham’s, 19, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square; Liverm¢ and Sons, « 
tam and Hallen, Winsley Street, Oxford Street; Baily 
and Son, 71, Gracechurch Street; Wright’s Rauge Ware- 
house, near the Mouument. 


E xport Agent: Parnes and 
Co. 109, Fenchureh Street; and of all iroumongers 
throughout E l 


ugland. 

YRY our celebrated LAMP OIL, 4s. 6d. 
per Imperial Gallon. The following qualities 

are guaranteed, or the Oil taken back—Power and bril- 
liancy of flame, equal to the finest Sperm, with a dimi- 
nished consumption, thereby reduciug the cost of Light 
fully one-half; and this great saving is without any draw- 
back or annoyance—uo Smoke—no Smeil—uo Dregs— 












30, Oxford Street; Cot- | 


no Coagulation in the Lamp tubes—no Alteration of the | 


Sperm-oul Lamp. Srra and Co, Gil Rectifiers, exactly 
oppo-ite Norfolk Street, Strand. Note the Address. 
Finest Solar Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon, Letters have imme- 
diate attention. 

NE CHEAPEST, SAFEST, AND 

MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT EXTANT.—THE 
BOCCIUS LIGHT is now prominently before the Pub- 
lic. The advantages offered by the Pateutee are—a 
very brilliant, soft, and inte nsely- powerful L unac- 
comp unied by soot, smoke, or smell; free ventilation ; 
and a savine of from THIRTY-FIVE tO EIGHTY PER CENT; 
the greatest possible amouut of light being obtained from 
an exceediugly small quautity of gas, by perfect com 
bustion. The Burners are sold complete, with glasses 
at the very moderate cost of 8s. 6d upwards. The gas 
used is the common gas, burned on a new principle ; and 
the Apparatus is so simple, that, on screwing it on to the 
ordinary fittings, it is ready for immediate lighting. It 
is adapted alike to Shops, Private Dwellings, Halls, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and Pablic Thorough- 
fares. Apply daily, from 10 to 4, at the Office, 14, Duke 
Street, Adelphi; whe light may and full 
particulars obtained. 
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Ki ONOMY AND BRILLIANCY 

IN LIGHT.—NUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 
js. 6d. per Imperial Gallon.—-THOMAS NUNN and 
SONS, Grocers and Oi] Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
great coufidence recommend the above oil to the uotice 
of the Pablic: it gives a clear and brilliaut light, 
fectly free from any smel!, does not congeal or corrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost. 
For the Sola Lamp it is found far more cleauly, durable, 
and economical, and eutiely obviates all the diffict 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 

Also their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDL BS, 
l2s.; their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTs, 18s.; ir 
ORIENTAL DITTO and their PATE NT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.3; and finest WAX 
CANDLES, 26s. per Dozen pounds. 


IDDLE AND P RINCE ALBERT’S 

PATTERN PLATE. —A. B. SAVORY 
Manulacturing Silversmiths, No 14, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank of England.—The best wrought SIL 
VER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per 
ouuce; the Prince Albert's Pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce. 
The articles may be had lighter or heavier, at the same 
pr ice per onuce, 
rhe I idle ° 






























Table Spoo ns 4 

2 Dessert ditt 15 

Table Forks. 40 15 0 

2 Dessert ditto 26 915 

Gravy Spoons 10 2 GravySpoons 12 410 
Roin badle. 3 1 SoupLadle.. 12.76 .. 410 
4 Sauce ditto. | 4Sauceditto .12 $0., 4l¢ 
4 Salt Spoons (g 4 Salt Spoon-(stronggilt) 2 2 





i} Fish Slice 
12 Tea Spoons 
1 Pair Suge s 
Savory and Sons recommend th » Prince , Albe rt's 
It is is very novel and of unex bmp! led beauty. 
COCKLE’S PILL 
OR ee : 


Candidly inf rm me; ‘if not, make use of these 





Messrs. 
Pattern. 








To such as experience almost habitual inconvenience 
from symptoms of indigestion—and to those especially, 
who on their return to this country, after residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irt action of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable consequence of such a tran- 
sitiou,) Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 











with | 


per: | 


OHEMIAN GIRL.—Just Published, 

the whole of the Songs, Duets, Choruses, &c. ip 

Ba.re’s New Opera, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, now 

performing with immense success at the Theatre Royal 

Drury Lane. Various Lustrumental Arrangements by 
eminent Composers will be published immediately. 

Cuappett, Musicseller to her Majesty, 50, New 
Bond Street. 


TO LANDOWNERS AND FARMERS. 

TEW AGRICULTURAL PAPER, 
ee On the 6th of January will be Published, the First 
Number of THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. Price 
6d. Stamped, to go free by Post. 

A Prospectus, with List of Contributors, may be had 
by sending an Address to the Office, 3, Charles Street, 
Coveut Garden, London. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
pi 23, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square.— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—SIX SHILLINGS 4 
QUARTER. The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal 
of the BEST AND NEWEST WORKS in History, 
P hilosophy , aud General Literature, with all the English 
and American Reviews, the Monthly Magazines, &c, 
The DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTION allows of Three Books 
at one time, for Two Guineas a Year. Catalogues may 
be obtained on application. A large assortment of Juve- 




















nile Books and uther Works adapted for Presents always 
on sile. Pocket-Books, Diaries, and Almanac for 
1844. Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery of 


every description, 


Thirteenth Edition, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo. Price 18s, 
} ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIND; With a Portrait and a Memoir of the 

Author. By the Reverend Dr. WeLsH. 

‘ An inestimable book.’’— Dr. Parr. 

Wiicram Tart, Edinburgh; Lomeman and Co.; and 
Simpkin, MarsHatn, and Co, Londou; and Jonn Cum- 
MING, Dublin. 


A! 


Tu smi us “e 
Colony. 





SUMMER A T ‘POR’ T PHILLIP ; 
including the Latest Infurmation regarding that 
By the Hon. R. Duxpas Murray. 

__ In small 8vo, Price 3s. 64. 
PLEA FOR WOMAN; beinga 
Be Vindication of the Importance and Extent of : 
Natural Sphere of Action, By Mrs. Hugo Rerp. 

In 2 vol: imes 8vo. with four plates, Price 12. 8s. 
ISTORY OF ST. ANDREWS 
comprising the Principal Part of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Scotlaud. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A. 

Witiram Tart, Edinburgh: Stupxin, MarsHaui, and 
Co. Loud mm. 











Price 9s, each, 
JEREMY 





In 22 Parts, large Sv0. 
rNUTE WORKS OF 
BENTHAM; with Memoirs of the Author, by 
Joun Bowntna; an Analytical Index to the Works and 
Memoirs; aud an Tntroduction tothe Study of Bentham. 
bby Joun Hitt Burton, one of the Editors. 
po with a Portrait of Bentham, Price 9s. _ 
BR E NTHAMIANA: OR SELECT 
EXTRAC 


rs from BENTHAM ; with an Outline 





st Svo, 


| of his Opinions. 


and SONS, | 


highly recommended for their mild, aperient, alterative, 


and tonic properties, and for the power 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving strength 
to the digestive organs. May be had of all medic 


venders, 

| ae STOPPING DECAYED 
i TEETH.—Price 4s. 64.—Patronized by her 

Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 

Hi alness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 

THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 


they possess int 











Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, ana 


in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Thomas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s. 6d. Sold, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 





|: 


} 


Edited by Jon Hint Burton, Esq. Advocate. 
‘* The selec ti mis admirably made, Oue of the most 
delightful sii gle volumes in the languayge.’’— Evaminer. 
WILLIAM Tarr, Edinburgh; Srmpxrn, Marsuatt, and 


Co. London ; and Joun Cu ‘G, Dublin. 








Just Published, Price 4s. Ge 
\ ESMERISM ; its Sisters, Pheeno- 
| | mena, and Practice: with Reports of Cases de- 
veloped in Scotland, 
By Wititam Lane, 
wish for an unbiassed and us¢ fal 
we heartily recommend this wi 


©" To those who 
manual of bes *smerism, 








To the ee rs wishit s to comprehend a wide in abr 
glance, - Lang’s little book will be extremely valu- 
able.”— Phie no Magni t. 


Orr and Co,; aud H. Bariirere. 
rand Co.; Dublin: W. Curry jun. 


London; Wm. 8. 
Edinburgh; Fras: 
and Co. 


»OWLAND'S 
DENTIFRICE ; 
MAJESTY, H.R.EL Prit 


aud the Several Courts 





S ODONTO, or PEARL 
PATRONIZED BY HER 
Albert, the Royal Family, 
urope.—A fragrant White 








Powder, prepared from Orieutai herbs of inestimable 
Virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the tactitious fort nation of tartar 3 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 





salutary growth and freshness to the gums. It removes 
from the surface of the teeth the s pots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour and the aspect of impurity the most ont aud 
pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
infecting qu ilities, it gives swe ‘the ss and perfume ee the 


breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, daty in had ed, CAU- 
TION.— To protect the Pablic trom Fraud he Pro- 
prietors’ iguature is engraved on the Government 


‘ Hatton Garden, 
*Rowlaud’s 
and Che- 


Stamp, ae —A. RowLanp & Son, 2 
which is affixedto cach vox. Ask for 
Odonto.’’ Sold by them and by Perfumers 
mists. *,* All others are spurious imitations. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS OF HAIR, 
AND WONDERFUL RESTORATION, 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct, 19th, 1841. 


Gentlemen—O/f the last supply of Ol e’s Balm of Columbia, 





every bottle was sold immediately . andl havemany more 
bespoke, only waiting for a further suy which I hope you will 
send without theleast delay. Orders have poured in more than ever 


ilm have been so decisively demon- 
tants of 


since the powertulettectsof the B. 
strated in the cases of seve foetal thy Bauresees tableinhabit 
i ther 








thetown, One instance ich have attracted 

cular attention, is the case o eman who had little orno hair 
for twenty years: he had trie a numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and worea wig. At myrecommen- 
dation he tried the Balm ; and after using it according to tt c- 
tions fora short time, the young hair ap; eared, and he has now a 
fine ahead of hair asany personin Whitby. 

Yours, & JOUN KILVINGTON, 








To Messrs Kenn tby, Brothers, 10, West rland Buildings, 
Alde arate Street, London 
OLDRIDGE'’S BALM pre ‘vents the Hairturning gray 

produces a be autiful curt, frees it from scurt, aud stops ‘it 
from falling off, and a few Bottles gencrally restore it 
in. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
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ie aaa 
Second Edition, with 600 Lilustrations, 6 vols. 8vo. 6/. 6s. 
RIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, &c. of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, de- 
rived from the Study of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paint- 
ings, and other Works of Art, still existing, compared 
with the es Ancient Authors. 
Sir GarpNER WILKINSON. 

« Indefatiga’ le in research, full of learning, accurate 
jn facts, and logical in the applicaticu of facts and learn- 
ing.’ Lord Rion’ s Address tu the Royal Seciety of Li 
terature. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Just Published, 
HE CASE OF MRS. WYNNE 
AGAINST the MARQUIS of CLANRICARDE 
and Others. Also, an Account of the 
between Herself and the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, 
Bart.; and the Particulars of her Arrest at the Suit of 
Adam Rivers Steele, Esq. Attorney-at-Law, Sc. &c. Xe, 
Written by Herserr. 
London: Printed and Published by Jane 
Panton Street, Haymarket. Price 3s. 
#,* Copies sent Free on receipt of a Post-o 
or Postage Stamps, 


Wynne, 10, 


fice Order 








WILLIAMS’S ALEXANDER (Fass y Lrprary.) 
In a handsome Pocket Volume, Price 5s. in cloth, 
HE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By the Reverend Jonny Wrixtams, Rector of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 
Forming Part of the ‘* Family Library.’ 
*,* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Famivy 
may be had gratis. 
London: Priuted for Tuomas Teco, 73 
and may be procure 2d by order of all other 
Jhere also may be had, Price 5s 
HOLLINGs'’S LIFE OF Ae ‘I ERO. 








73, Cheapside; 
rR 


Te oksellers 





loth, 








with Pl ites, 8vo.c 


Just Published, Second Editi 73 
Price l4s. 

| at SRMARRIAGE; or the Natural 

result from certaiu unions, 


Laws by which Beauty, Health, and Intellect 
Insanity from others. 


and Deformity, Disease, and 
and capacities which each parent bestow 
and an Account of corresponding effects in 
of Avimals. 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, Esq. 
“The production of certain results by certain inter- 
marriages is now a matter upon which no controversy 
can exist Atlas. 
Londou : Joun Cuvurcuite, 


s on Children 
the breeding 


t, Soho. 


nees Sire 


Pri 








Just Published, 8vo.¢ on with a Pr reface by 
*rofessor 


LEMENTARY IN 








NSTRUCTION IN 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, as practised in the 
Laboratory of Giessen. 
By Dr. C. Remietus Fresenius, 
Chemical Assistant in the Giessen Laboratory, &c. 


Edited by Liroyp Buttock, 
Member of the Chemical Society, &c. 

The original work has had a most extensive sale ¢ 
reputation in Germany. This English Edition ha 
prepared with the codperation of the author 
much new matter, and the latest improver 
cesses. 

London: 











Joun Cuurcui.t, Princes Street 


THE W ATER Ct RE. 
Just Published, fe ap. 8vo. Price 4s. by S. Hicuiey, 32 
leet Street, London, 


HE 
v. 


WATER CURE, as practised by 


PRIESSNITZ, with illustrative C 





ses drawn 


from the Author’s Observations at Gritenberg, and his 
own Practice at Prestbury, vear Cheltenham. » which 
are added, Drawings of Grifenberg, a Phrenological 





Sketch of M. Priessnitz, and a Notice of D ypsopathy, or 
sale > ure, as practised by M, Schrott, of Lindiviese 
By Ricnarp Beamisu, Esq. F.R.S. Xe 
A report having been with some industry circulated, 
that Albert Priessnitz would not be permitted to leave 
Gratenberg, Mr. Beamish beys to state, that the said 
Albert Priessnitz is now giving ample testimony of his 
practical hydropathic knowledge at Prestbury. 





Month, the Secoud 


BARONIA L HALLS, 

PICTURESQUE EDIFICI and ANCIENT 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND, trom Dr: iwings made ex- 
pressly for the Work by J. D. Harprxe, and other emi- 
nent Artists. The whole executed in Lithotint by Mr. 
Harpine. With deseript ive Letterpress and numerous 
Engravings ou = ood. 


To be Continued every alternate 


Number of 
NH E 


, Edited by S. C, Hall, F.S.A. 
Prints, imperial 4to. 5s,; Proofs, columbier, 4to.7s. 6d. ; 
Proofs on India Pa iper, imperial folio, to rauge with 


Tks of the same size 
Edition are printed, 


** Nash’s Mausions,’’ and other W: 
12s. As ouly Seventy Copies of th 
an early Subseriptio u is necessary. 

The Publication will be strictly limited t 
Parts. 





is 


to twenty-four 





Part 11. Contains -—Venshurst, from the Park; Pens- 
hurst, the Court- Yard, Kent—J. D. Harding. Blic g 
Hall, Norfulk—J. D. Harding. Part 1. Cobham Hall, 
Kent. Cobham Church, Interior. West Stow Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Cuapman and Haut, 186, Strand. 
BARKER’S L’EMPRIERE ~-COMPLETE 
EDITION. 

With Anthon’s improvements, 8vo, 16s. 6d. bound, 


"EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC- 

TIONARY; containing a copious Account of Per- 
sons, Places, and Remarkable Works of Art, &c, men- 
tioned in Ancient Authors, with Appendixes, &c. 

**" This work has undergone revisio n from time to 
time; ; aud the great additions made by Vrofessor Anthon 
have been intruduced. Assistance from other eminent 
scholars was also obtained by Mr. Barker aud subse quent 
editors, aud a vast quantity of matter thus ¢ oll ected. It 
is now the fullest diction: ary on the subject, (containing 
upwards of 1,100 &vo, pages, double colu mus): and @ 


Works of refereuce cannot be too comprehensive, it is 
hoped it will be distinguished from the old meagre edi- 
tions and abridyments which, though little less in price, 


do not contain a third of the information 

London: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; H. Washbourne; Elon: E. P, Williams; Rugby; 
Combe and Crossley. ; 





Law Proceedings | 


With delineations of the functions | 


de 
| 








WAVERLEY 
ABBOTSFORD 


VotumMe THE Fourrn is just completed, 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
AND IVANHOE. 


With ELeven Steel, and near to Two Hunprep Wood Engravings. 


* * This Volume has in its Ilust 





NOVEL 


EDITION. 





Price Twenty-eight Shillings, Containing 


rations the advantage of the Names of— 


SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. A. NASMYTH. M. STANLEY. 
SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, R.A. R. S. LAUDER. CHRISTIE. 

C. STANFIELD, - A. T. DUNCAN, A.R.A FRANKLIN. 

D. ROBERTS, R.: A. FRASER. KEARNEY. 
FDWIN LANDSE 7 R, R.A. kK. R. MIAN. And many Others. 
THOMSON of Duddingston. W. L. LEITCH. 


Voxumes I. II. and III. are always Ready, beautifully done up, 





uniform with the one now completed. 


Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtstron and Sroneman, London. 


Who have Just Published TALES 


LEY NovELs in Twenty-five Volumes, and LIFE OF 
y Part Forty-three of THE 


There are also Ready 


OF A GRANDF Lp ft R, 


Vol. IL. uniform with the WAvER- 
NAPOLEON in Five Volumes. 


ABBOTSFORD: and Number 102 and Part 25, 


as well as the comics of THE MORAREERS, of the PEOPLE’S EDITION of the NOVELS, 





ARCHITE CTU R: AL ANN VUAL, 
FOR 1844. 

* be handsomely bound, impe- 
rial dto. 40 Plates, « ed in the finest manner, with 
Descriptions by Messrs. Jomard, Langlois, Lenoir, 
Racul, Rochette, &c.; Trauslated into E uglish, and Re- 
vised by Mr. F. Arundale. 


ne 


Early in December 





ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
Edited by J. Garnnanaup. Series the First; with an In- 
troduction by T. L. Donanpson, Professor of Archi- 
tecture. 

London; F. Dipor and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 


noster Row. 


Now | Ready, Price Sd. : 
TOMAN, AN ENIGMA; 
or Life and its Reve: uit igs. By the Author of 
ind Self-Conquest, &e. Being Part 69 


W 


- Cor mque t 


of ‘The Novel Newspaper. Parts 1 to 68, in 15 vols. 
cloth, 5s. per vol. Each Part contains one or more 
complete Works, and avy Part or Volume may be had 


rratis. 
Just Published, 
i Tale founde 


Catalogues g 
Also, 
THE LOLLARDS; d on the 
Persecutions of the Fifteenth Century. Ls. 4d 
MORRIS’S TOUR THROUGH TURKEY, 
EGYPT, &e. tothe HOLY LAND. ls. 6d. 
ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS SANTILLANE. 
Complete, 1s. 8d. 
N. Bruce, Novel 
Court, Fleet Street; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CRI —— 


Separate. 
Religious 

GREECE, 
of 


Newspaper Office, Peterborough 


ind all Booksellers. 


GEORGE 





Just S° ady, in 8vo. c! 
N EMOIRS of ROBE RT W ILLIAM 
L many die COMEDIAN. 
Juyousest of once embodie | spirits.’ 
Shade of Elliston; by Cuartes LaMB. 
By GeorGr Roane: Esq. 
They are so nicely written, are compiled from such 


and give us so pertect a view of the 
that cannot fail to interest even the 
Cheltenham Journal. 

beautiful illustrations 


ie ntic sources, 

character of our hero, 

most superficial reader.”’ 

‘We must call attention to the 

by the unrivalled George C rn uikshauk. The likeness of 
poor Elliston is inimitable.’’— Birmingham Advertiser. 

Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 

Square. 


MR. NEWBY’s NEW WORKS. 
late Miss EnLen Prckerina’s New Novel, 
E GRUMBLE 
w Novel by the Auth r of * The Scottish 
eiress,’ 
THE GRAVE- DIGGER. 
Also, Just Published, the ~_ = u Novels, 
1. LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 3 vols. 
2. THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 3 vols. 
THE SMITHS. 38 vols. 
FRIEND OR FOE? 
ERIN 
In the Sian. Nearly Ready, 
time for Christmas and the 
PROVERBS FOR 
By the li ate Miss E. PicKeRING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grumbler,’”’ Xe. 
A Second Edition of the important work on Ire . and. 


IRE LAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 


8, New Burlington Street, 2d December 1843. 

TE W WORKS OF TRAVELS. 
EN JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 

I. NAKRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES on 
NORTH COAST of AMERICA; effected by 
Officers of the Hudson's Bay Company, during the 
1836-39. By Tuomas Simpson, Esq. vol. 8vo. 
Maps by Arrowsi nith. 

Il. VOYAC the NORTH POLE; performed in 
His Majesty's S! hips Dorotheaand Trent, uuder the com- 
Captain Bucaan, R.N. By C aptain BEECHEY, 
1 l vol. 


The 
I 


AN 


R. 


3. 
4. By the late Miss E. Pick 
a New and Intellectual Pas- 
New Year, 


ACTING. 


the 
the 
Years 


with 





mand of 


RK.N. One of the Officers of the E xpedition. Svo. 
with Engravings. 

III. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAI- 
RIES; the Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in the 
Oregon Territory. By Tuomas FarNHAM. 2 Vols. 
post Svo. 3 

IV. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; in- 
cluding an Account of the Insurrection at that Place in 
1840; and a Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By 
Cuarves Masson, Esq, Forming the Fourth volume of 






his ‘ Journeys iu Balochistan, § In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
a New Map of the various Countries on e ither side of the 


Indus tray ersed by the Author, Prepared by Himself. 

A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. TRoLopE. 
Puce. of * Paris ind the Parisians,’’ ‘‘ Vienna and the 
Austrians,” *‘ Domestic Manners ‘of the Americans,” 
&e. 2 vols. Svo. 


"Wacwano Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordiuary to Her Majesty.) 


} 9th ‘Decer nber, 





COMPLE — OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


7 vols. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. each, 

“MIST ORY OF ENGLAND, 

Reign of George IT. 1760 to 1835. 

S. Hvueues, B.D. Prebendary of Peter- 
borough. 

size with the various octavo editions of 

Hume and Smollett. 


HE 
from the 


By the Rev. T. 


To range iu 


Also, in 21 vols. foolseap, 5s. each, with 80 Engravings, 
VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Hume, Smollett and 
Hughes. The continuation by the Rey. T. S. Huanes, 
sles Cc oe stian Advocate at Cambridge. 
Pri by A. J. Vatpy, M.A ; sold by H. Wix, Bridge 
Street. 


RUTHERFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. 
In ove very large volume, octavo, Price 16s. cloth, 
COURSE OF MATHEMATICS 
Ye ( omposed for the use of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. By Cuarres Hurroy, LL.D. F.R.S. A New 
und Carefully Corrected Edition, entirely Remodelled, 
and adapted to the course of instruction now pursued in 






the Royal Military Academy. By Wiittam RutHer- 
ForD, F.R.A.S. Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London: Printed for Toomas 73, Che apside. 
Where also may be had, Recently Published, 


AND NATURAL 
A New 


RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE 
PHILOSOPHY. By Caarues Hurron, F.R.S. 


Edition, with great Additions. By Epwarp Rippte, 
Master of the Mathematical Schovol, Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

: ‘his Day is Published, Pric a 
i ie PHRENOL OGIC AL “ALMA- 

NACK, for 1844; with numerous Engravings, 

Sent by Post, ls. 8d. 

THE PHRE NOLOGICAL SHEET ALMANACK, 
for 1844; Price 3d. with many Engravings. Seut by 
Post, 5d. 


A PHRiENOLOGICAL CHART, Price 3d. 





A PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, drawn up for the 
Use of the Operatives, Price 2d. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. By the late J. G. 
Si ZHEIN ae D. Reprivted from the Americau edition, 
being the Specimen Number of Gall and Spurzheim’s 
Works, with al the Engravings, to be Edited by the 
Rev. D. G. Goyper, of the Glasgow Phrenological So- 
ciety, &c. &e. &e. Price 4d.; sent by Post 6d. Fora 


Prospectus of this Edition, see the Advertising Sheet of 
the Phrenological Almanack, for 1844. 


London; J. 8S. Hodson, 112, Fleet Street; J. Menzies, 





Edinburgh; Heywood, Manchester; J. and G Goyder’ 
Phrenological Institution, 104, Brunswick Street, Glas’ 
gow J. Machen, Dublin; O’Brien, Cork; and Hen; 
derson, Belfast. 4 





A bce PIC TORIAL St INDAY-BOOK. 


Completed iu Thirteen Monthly Parts, at 


h, with Fifteen Hundred Wood-cuts, and 
ty weuty Co loured Maps, forming a splendid folio volume, 
Publis hed also in Weekly Numbers at 3d. with a Monthly 


Supplement at 6d. 


devotional duties of the 





There are intervals in the 
Lord's Day ~h n sacred subjects may be fitly offered to 
the mind, and es ally to the mind of the young, in an 
| attractive form. ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible’’ Las thus been 





recommended by the most zealous ministers of religion 
as a proper Sunday-Book, calculated to ** make the Word 
of God au interesting study for youth.’’ The public ation 
now submitted to C hristian families is intended to pre- 
sent, at the very cheapest rate, a SERIES of ENGRAV- 
INGS illustrative of the Bible History, the Prophecies, 
the Psalms, the Life of Our Saviour, and the Acts of his 
Apostles; exhibitiug the scenes of the great events re- 
corded in Scripture, the Customs of the Jews, the Natu- 
ral Ilistory of the Holy Land, and the Antiquities which 
light upon the Sacred Writings. With the se are 
united some of the more striking and impressive com 
positions of the Great Painters, and original designs, each 
illustrating the Historical Eveuts of the Old and New 
Testament, and such portions of the New Testament as 
form the Gospels which the Church Ritual selects for the 
These Pie- 








Sundays, F asts, and Festivals of the year. 
torial Mu trations are connected with a Course of Sunday 
Reading, which, avoiding all matters of controversy, en- 


nd engaging 





deavours to present, in the most instructive 


form, a body of Scriptural Narrative and Exp slanation, 
coutinuing from Number to Number; each Number 
forming, as it is judged, a fitting portiou for a Sunday’s 
leist ire. The Publishers have intrusted this important 


epartment of the undertaking to a gentleman whose 
lab ours in a similar field have attained ‘the highest repu- 
vonsibility will eusure that the 


tation, and whose res} 
work shall be conducted in a spirit of sincere piety, and 
of anxious diligence, striving at extensive usefulness. 

*.* The First Number will appear on Saturday, the 


aud the First Pait on the 30th December. 
22, Ludgate Street, 


Londou; Cuaryes Knicut and Co. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 
NATHARINE DOUGLAS; a Tragedy. 
By the Author of ‘* Henry the Second. id 
W. Prcxentne, 177, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. i 8s. 6d. 
ALE B Siu & L Y. 
Originally Published in Blackwood's Sach 

Wint1am Brackwoop and Sons Edinburgh and London ; 
__and Sold by all Booksellers. 





December 1, Pa 
LLUSTRA A TIONS OF BAP TISMAL 
FONTS. Each Part contains Sixteen Evgravings, 
with Descriptions, Price 2s. 6d. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, New and Improved Edition, 8s. bd. 
ETRONJ and DAVENPORT’S 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the ITA 
LIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
Corrected and Improved to the present time. 
Dutav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, with 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
YUCATAN. By Joun L. Srepuens, Author of 
** Incidents of Travel in Central America,’’ &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 8vo, Price 14s 
ARROW’S LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
Compiled from the Old Chronicles, aud from various 
Letters and Documeuts never before Published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 
IR SAMUEL ROMILLY’S LIFE, 
Written by Himself; with his Letters and Diary. 
Edited by his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Aibemarle Street. 





MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVE cL. 
On Friday Next, 3 vols. pos' 
é ioe AURRING TONS; 
OR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. 
By Frances —— of ‘* Widow Barnaby,’’ 
‘London : 


On the 30th November, Price 13s. cloth, 
OM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
Volume I. with Twenty-four Etchings by Patz. 
Dublin: Wrerram Curry junior and Co.; W.S. Orr 
and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


&e. 
Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamays, 








Just Publis hed, Price Is. 
HOUGHTS on the CAUSES of COM- 
PASS VARIATION, and the Motious of Planets, 
Comets, Whirlwinds, Hurricanes, and Earthquakes. 
By Perer Cunnineuam, Surgeon, K.N. 
London: T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 


MR. HOOD’S NEW WORK. 
Just Ready, in 2 vols. smal! 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions by Leech, 


HIMSICALITIES. 


A Periodical Gathering. By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough ‘St. 
N URRAY’S COLONI no AND 
HOME LIBRARY. Designed to furnish Cheap 
Literature to all Classes of Readers. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURN\ALS. 
Part I. Price 2s. 6d. to be completed in Two Volumes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BY ORDER O oon LORDS COMMISSIONERS | 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
This oar is Published, 8vo. Price 5s. 

HE NAUTICAL ALMA NAC, 
for 1847. 

*,* Copies of the ‘* Nautical Almanac” for the Years 
1844, 45, and 46, may still be had. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 6d. 

HE PRINCES’ ALMANACK, 

for 1844 ; bound in au extra embossed novel cover, 

coutaining 4 Illustrations, the Prince of Wales, the Co: nt 

of Paris, the Duke of Brabant, and the Thames Tuune’s 

with appropriate Original Poetry, and 32 pages of Useful 

and Interesting Information. 

Loudon: D. Cann, 19, Garnault Place, Myddeltc no 

Square ; aud W. Grirrin, 25, Change Alley, Coruhill. 


ROSE’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just Pablished, Part XXII. of a 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, Projected and partly Arranged 
by the late Rev. Huen Jamrs Rose, B.D. 
*,* Volumes 1 to5 are now Complete, Price 18s. each, 
cloth lettered. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B.FetLowes, Ludgate St. 





On December Ist, Post 8vo. No. III. 




















In 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
EZA’S LATIN TESTAMEN ie 
Carefully currected by Apam Dickinson. New 
Edition. 

Beza's Translation of the New Testameut into Latin 
continues to preserve its reputation as the most correct 
aud closest to the origiual of any that has hitherto ap- 
peared. 

Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Srmpxixy, Marsuatt, 
and Co. London. 





In post 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. Price 8s. 6d. The 
ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. M‘Lehose (Clarinda.) 

Arrangedand Edited by her Grandson, W. C. M‘ Lenose. 
“* A volume which reveals what has been a mystery for 
the last half century; the last to be unveiled connected 
with that man who must ever hold the first place in a 

poetic literature, as in the vational heart of Scotland.’ 
Tait’ s sng for December. 
Wiiram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stupxry, MarsuAtt, and Co. 

London ; aud Joan Cummine, Dublin. 





Just Published, feap. Svo. cloth, Price 12s. 6d. 
MANUAL of MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE and TOXICOLOGY. 
By A. S. Tayror, 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Chemistry 
at Guy's Hospital. 


London: Jonn Caurcuint, Princes Street, Soho. 





Just Published, Second Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d. 
HERMAL COMFORT; or Popular 
Hiuts for Preservation against Colds, Coughs, 
and Consumption. 
By Sir Georce Lerevre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London: Jonn Cuurcuii., Princes Street, Scho. 


Just Published, 8vo. cloth, Price 12s. 
RINCIPLES OF MEDICINE 
comprehending General Pathology and The ra 
peutics. 
By Cuarves J. B. Wittrams, M.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Medicine in University College. 
London; Joun Cuvrcuitr, Princes Street, Soho. 








Just Published, illustrated with a re ~~ Nas Second 


Edition feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
LEMENTS of NAT UR AL ‘PHILO- 


SOPHY; being an Experimental Introduction to 
the Study of the Physical Sciences. 
By Gonpine Biro, A.M. M.D, F.L.S. F.G.S. 


London: Joun Cuurcaiin, Princes Street, Soho. 
s. 
OX SUPERSTITIONS CON- 
NECTED with the HISTORY and PRACTICE 
of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
By T. J. Perrigrew, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Surgeon to her Royal Highuess the Dutchess of Keut, &c. 
“London: Joun C HURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 


Just Published, post 8v0. ‘cloth, 7 Se 
HE CYCLOPADIA OF T HREE 
THOUSAND PRACTICAL RECEIPTS in all 
the USEFUL and DOMESTIC ARTS; being a complete 
Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, “Tradesman, 
and Amateur. 





Just Published, 8vo. cloth, 7 





By a Practica, Cuemist. 
London: Joun Cuurcutit, Princes Street, Soho. 





“Just ‘Published, the Fourth ‘Edition, with Plates, 8vo. 
Sloth, Price 20s, 
N THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT of STOMACH and RENAL DISEASES; 
being an Inquiry into the Connexion of Diabetes, Cal- 
culus, and other Affections of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
with Judigestion. 
By Wittiam Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 
London : Joun Cuvremu, Princes Street, Soli by 











Just Published, 8vo. 2s. ‘Gd a 
betes ACT and its TREATMENT; 


comprising an easy mode of dividing the Cornea 
for its extraction, and appropriate means for removing 
the different forms of that affection. 
By Joun Scorrt, 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, Surgeon to the Loudou Hospital, &e. 
London : Jouy Cavacurtr, Princes Stree ts Soho, 


Just Published, 8vo. “cloth, 5s. 
eS, CONSUMPTION 
Successfully TREATED with NAPHTHA. 

By Joun Hasrines, M.D. 

Senior Physician tothe Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 

‘‘Tfexperience proves the correctuess of these state- 
ments, Dr. Hastings will be considered a benefactor to 
the human race.’’— Dr. Jounson’s Review. 

London; Jonn Caurcuiu, Princes Street, Soho. 








Just Pablished, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MNHE ANATOMY of the BLADDER 
and of the URETHRA, aud the Treatment of the 
obstructious to which these passages are liable. 
By G. J. Gururete, F.R.S. 
Surgeon : the Westminster Hospital. 
y the Same Author 
ON INJURIE 3 “t the HEAD 
BRAIN. 4to. bds. 6s. 
London: Joun Cuurcuttt, Princes Street, Soho. 


AFFECTING the 








Published This Day, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth, 

ORD JEFFREY'’S CONTRIBU- 

TIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Lately Published, 
MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, 
aud MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 2d Edit. 3 vels, 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 2d Edi. 
tion, with Portrait, 3 vols. 36s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


THE BELIEF ILLUSTRATED. 
Published This er —e — : Illustrations, 


HISTORIC AL, 






SERIES OF COMPOSITIONS 
FROM THE LITURGY. 


By Joun BEL, Se culptor. 
To be continued Monthly. No, 2 comprises the Belief; 
No. 1 contains the Lord’s Prayer. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Published This Day, Part 2, 8vo. 10s. 67. cloth, 

N AGNETICAL INVESTIGA- 

TIONS, By the Rev. Wititam Scoresby, D.D, 
F.R.S.L. and E. &e. Comprising Investigations con- 
cerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of 
Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in combination as well as 
singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, 
Quality, Form, &c. as also concerning the comparative 


Powers of Cast Iron. 
London : Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 








On Wednesday next, imperial 4to. containing upwards of | 


40 yy red Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, 
Price 31. 3s. cle 
PICT ORI AL TOUR in the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN; comprising Malta, Dalmatia, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, aud Spaia. 
By J. I. ALLAN, 
Member of the Athenian Archeological Society, and 
of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 
London; Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 








RIN 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num. 
ber must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 12th, and 
BILLS by the L4th mstrant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


O ADVERTISERS.—EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, No. CLIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS 
for insertion in No. 159 of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
must be sent to the Publishers by Monnay, the Llth Dg. 
CEMBER; aud BILLS on or befure WepNespay the 13th, 
39, Paternoster Row. 








’ | ‘HE PORTFOLIO. New Sentgs, 
No. 5, for DecemBeEr, Price 2s. 
Printed for James Maynarp, Panton Street, Hay. 


market; Sold by Simpxtn, Marsuany, and Co. Stationers 
Hall C ourt; Awsprews, Bond Street; aud by all Book. 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 



































~ Specially Patronized by her Majesty Queen ‘Ade slaide, 
Elegantly bound in morocco, Price 11. ls. 
HE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 
The Biblical Annualis of more permauent value 
than the other annuals, and is deserving of a place in the 
library ofevery student of the Bible. _ Christian 2 Idvocate. 
E.C HURTON, 26, Holles Street; and 251, Rege nt Street, 
“On Ist Jauuary, 1844. Price 2s. 6d 
- O0OD’S MAGAZINE 
AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 
«* Order, order, order! ’’—The be-Speaker, 

N.B. ‘ Order” of any Bookseller, or of the Proprie- 
tors atthe Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, where all com. 
munications for the Editor are requested to be addressed, 

HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 

for DecemBer, contains, among other interesting 

Papers, the following g, Viz. : 
1. Historical and Critical | 7. Dav. idson’ s Travels in 

Review. Upper Tadia. 

2. Reminiscences of an Old | 8. The Events at Cabul, 

Hand. The Report of General 
3. Allen’s Diary of a March Elphinstone. 

through Scinde and Af- | 9. Monthly Commentary. 

ghanistan. 10. Debate at the E. I, 
4. Bombay in 1843. House, 

5. The Journal Asiatique. 11. Obituary, 

6. Official Life in India. | 12. Monthly Chronicle, &e, 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street; 
and all Booksellers. 

Saal EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for December, Price One Shilling. 

Contarns: The Correspondence between Burns and 
Clarinda—Sceves in the Life of av Authovess—Order 
rersus Tidiness— Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, Xe. ; by John Morrison— Minor Spanish 
Poetry of the 16th Century —Lyon's History of St. An- 
drews, aud of Episcopacy in Seotland—An’ Trishmau’s 
Thoughts on Repeal—Poetry —Literary Register ; the 
Annuals for 1844, &e.— Postscript ; Lord Broug sham and 
his Detractors. 

Wintiam Tarr, Edinburgh ; Stupxry, Marsianr, and 
Co. London; and Jonny Cummine, Dablin. 
| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. CCCXXXVIII. For December 1843. 2s. 6d, 

Contents: 1. Lectures at the Koyal Academy—IT, 
Something about Music— III. The Purple Cloak; or the 
Return of Syloson to Samos—1V. Love and Death—V, 
The Bridge over the Thur. From the German of Se hwab 
—VI. The Banking-House. Part 2.—VII. College 
Theatricals—VIII. Lines written in the Isle of Bute, by 
Delta—IX. Travels of Kerim Khan. Conelusion—X. 
Notes ofa Tour of the Disturbed Districts in Wales—XI, 
Adventures in Texas, No. 2. A Trial by Jary—XII. 
Poem from the Russian—XIII. Marston ; or the Memoirs 
ofa Statesman. Part VI. 

Winwiam Bi AcKwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburg rh; and 22, Pall Mall, London. 

EI RASER’S MAGAZINE, 

for DeceMBER, Price 2s. 6d. Conratns: 

1. The History of a Week. 

2. Reminiscences of Men and Things. By One who 

has a Good Memory. No. X. “Leopold I, King 
of the Belgians. 
3. A Forest Home. 
4. Essay on the Effects of Moral Causes on the Pros- 


perity of Nations. By the Right Hon, Warren 
Hastings. 

5. Portrait of a Tramp. 

6. A Continental Tour. 

7. Military Tableaux; or, Scenes from the Wars of 
N: ipoleon, Sketched after the manner of Callot. 
By Captain Orlando Sabertash. 

8. The Land Bird at Sea. 

9, Grant in Paris. By Fitz-Boodle. 

. Fanny Elssler at the Havanah, 

1l. Dream-Land. 

2. What is to be Done with Ireland now ? 
G. W. Nicxisson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


YHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Decemper, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contatns: The Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary: Frag: 
ment XIII. Bonn and its Brethren; Fragment XIV. 
The Student--Ireland sixty Years Ago, Second Article; 
City Processions ; Riding the Franchises; Druukenness ; 
Shoeblacks and the Streets; Slang Songs; Tiger Roche— 
The Kishoge Papers: No. VIL. The Devil and Tom 
Connolly ~ Madden’s United Irishmen; Second Series - 
The Feuilletonists of France—An Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lature; Is it at This Time Desirable ?—Arrah Neil; or 
Times of Old. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Chaps. XV. 
and XVI. —Letters trom Germany ; No. II. Idyll, from the 
Greek. Sonuet; by W. R. H. ~ Modern Conciliation= 
Mr, S. C. Hall’s Letter to the Temperauce Societies of 
Irelau oe, 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” Nos. XI. and XII. 
Price 2s. Contaitis: The March on the Danube—The 
Canteen --The ‘ Vivandiere of the Fourth '’—The Sick 
Leave — Lintz — Austerlitz —The Field at Midnight. 
Also, Vol. 1, Price 13s. cloth, 

CARLETON’S IRISH TALES. 
Illustrations. Price Is. 

Dublin; Witttam Curry jun. and Co.; W.S. Orr and 
Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 
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